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€ditorial 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING 


The Association will hold its thirty-fifth annual meeting in 
Oberlin, Ohio, on April 6-8, 1939. 

On my first visit to Oberlin I arrived late at night in rain and 
darkness. In the morning I emerged from the Oberlin Inn in 
splendid sunshine and inquired of the first person at hand, a taxi- 
driver, the way to the “University.”’ He admitted ignorance and 
consulted a colleague. After a moment’s parley he turned to me 
and said, ‘“‘We fancy you mean the College.” So that was Oberlin. 

Oberlin is a college town, more easily reached by road than by 
rail. It bestrides the highway like an ancient Beneventum, 
benvenuto, “Welcome.” Thoroughfares of the East, the South, and 
the West debouch upon the campus. The past and the present 
meet there together. Over the Inn, with its quaint collections of 
colonial relics, broods the peaceful atmosphere of American Vic- 
torianism, before our labor-saving inventions had destroyed our 
leisure. In the Allen Art Building, hard by, the builders exemplify 
the beauty of contemporary architecture at its best. 

The arrangements made by Professor Lord and the Local Com- 
mittee, with the generous co-operation of President Wilkins and 
the Staff, have anticipated every necessity of comfort, con- 
venience, and entertainment. It will not be an expensive meeting. 
Therefore, for the sake of our hosts, for our individual sakes, and 
for our mutual sakes, that is, for all three sakes, let us combine 
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to make this conference memorable from all points of view. The 
calendar of the College permits our hosts to invite us but once in 
fifteen years. 

NORMAN WENTWORTH DEWITT 


AS WE GROW OLDER 


Many of our readers will remember an interesting paper read 
at the Nashville meeting entitled ““A Business Man’s Apprecia- 
tion of Classical Studies.”’ The author of that paper, Mr. Fitzhugh 
Knox, Sr., of Atlanta, has recently written: “Although I am not a 
professor or teacher, yet I have been for many years a reader of 
the ancient classics in translation in the ‘Loeb Classical Library,’ 
of which I have now read over two-thirds of the three hundred 
and some volumes.” In his paper he pays homage to the late Judge 
Falconer, a man who “on trains as I went about the circuit, in 
hotels at night after trying cases all day, and in odd moments at 
home,’ eventually completed an outstanding translation of 
Cicero’s De Senectute. It is these grandfathers and their joy in the 
classics which we would call to the attention of our readers. They 
are the spiritual descendants of old Cato who is represented as 
saying:? Si vero habet aliquod tamquam pabulum studi atque doc- 
trinae, nihil est otiosa senectute incundius. 

Much is written nowadays about education for the proper use 
of leisure, but these devotees of the ancient classics have found 
in long evenings or even short snatches of communion with the 
best of mind and heart that has been, strength, satisfaction, and 
comfort. Leisure presents to them no problem whatsoever, but 
rather the opportunity to satisfy a longing for intellectual and 
spiritual companionship. 

Give us more men like Fairfax Harrison,* James Loeb,* John 

1 Quoted from the Preface of Cicero, De Senectute, De Amicitia, De Divinatione, with 
an English Translation by William Armstead Falconer, Recently Judge Tenth Circuit, 
Arkansas, U.S.A., “Loeb Classical Libraries”: Harvard University Press (1930). 

2 Cicero, De Sen. 49. 

* Late president of the Southern Railway; author of Roman Farm Management, 
the Treatises of Cato and Varro done into English, with Notes of Modern Instances, 


by a Virginia Farmer: New York, Macmillan (1913). 
* Chiefly known as the founder of the Loeb Classical Library, but for many years a 
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Max Wulfing,® and Goodwin B. Beach*—men outstanding in 
finance, politics, and business but all lovers of Greek and Latin, 
that the world may know how good it is to build the life of today 
upon the solid foundation of the best in the past. 

E. T. 





commanding figure in Wall Street. His noteworthy translations are of Maurice Croiset, 
Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens: London, Macmillan (1909); Philippe 
E. LeGrand, The New Greek Comedy: New York, Putnam (1917); Auguste Henri 
Couat, Alexandrian Poetry under the First Three Ptolemies, 324-222 B.c.: New York, 
Putnam (1931). 

5 St. Louis merchant and capitalist (d. 1929) who became a national authority on 
Greek and Roman numismatics. His collection of coins, now numbering 14,000, was 
bequeathed to Washington University. Cf. CLAssicaAL JoURNAL xxiv (1929), 481 f. 

6 A financier of Hartford, Connecticut, who as a leading spirit in the Societas Latine 
Loquentium exercises a profound and cheering influence upon all classicists with whom 
he comes in contact. 

















CAESAR AND THE CONSULSHIP FOR 49 B.C. 


By E. T. SALMON 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario 


To expect that Professor Adeock’s recently expressed view,' that 
Caesar’s governorship in Gaul by the terms of the Lex Pompeia 
Licinia legally was due to end on November 13, 50 B.c., should go 
unchallenged would have been naive. Professor Tenny Frank im- 
mediately adduced considerations that in his view weakened the 
cogency of the thesis.? But Professor Frank himself admits that 
the points he raises taken singly do not disprove the hypothesis 
that November 13, 50 was the date; and the present writer is not 
convinced by them even when taken together. 

However, there is one matter in connection with the thesis that 
requires further explanation. Unlike many students of the subject, 
Professor Adcock does not think that the Lex Pompeia Licinia 
contained a clause forbidding the discussion of a successor to 
Caesar before March 1, 50. He plausibly disposes of what little 
actual so-called evidence there is that the Lex Pompeia Licinia 
did contain such a clause and then proceeds to examine a priori 
probabilities.* His most important point is that no one can 


read the Gallic War without feeling how ready Caesar was in each year from 
56 to 52 to believe that his conquest of Gaul was on the verge of completion 
or completed. In the winter of 53 to 52 his actions show how he underrated 
Gallic resistance—his friends indeed proposed on his behalf that he should 
become consul with Pompey in 52. So long as the coalition was in control at 
Rome—and at Luca this control must have seemed a sure thing—there would 
be no difficulty in securing dispensation from the rule about the interval 
between two consulships. If this was so, why put in a clause which would 
make it easy for his opponents to say, ‘“You propose to leave Gaul and become 


1 Classical Quarterly, xxx1 (1933), 14-26. 
* Journal of Roman Studies, xxi (1933), 74. 3 Op. cit., 21 f. 
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consul at Rome, and yet the Roman people have made a law that a successor 
to you in Gaul shall not even be discussed until March, 50’? 


Now, if this reasoning is sound—and I think it is—one question 
still demands an answer. Why did not Caesar become a candidate 
in July, 50 for the consulship of 49? There was no longer any 
pressing reason for his remaining in Gaul. By the end of 51 Caesar’s 
conquest of Gaul was complete; that is proved by the untroubled 
state of the country for many years thereafter. In 50 Gaul was so 
quiet that in that year Caesar complied without demur when the 
Senate requested him to hand over two of his legions for a pro- 
jected Parthian campaign.‘ In fact, in 50 Caesar was merely en- 
gaged in organizing his Gallic conquests and he could very well 
have stood at the consular elections in July of that year. The Law 
of the Ten Tribunes of 52 gave him the right to stand in absentia 
at any consular election subsequent to 52.° This privilegium, it is 
true, had been invalidated by Pompey’s enactment later in 52 that 
consular candidates must put in a personal appearance at Rome: 
but Pompey, the suarumque legum auctor idem ac subversor,® added 
a rider to the effect that the dispensation granted to Caesar by the 
Law of the Ten Tribunes was still valid; and Pompey’s rider seems 
to have been regarded as legally binding.” Apparently then Caesar 
could have stood in absentia at the elections in July, 50. The prob- 
lem is why did he not do so. 

Now, as Caelius succinctly points out,* Caesar’s dilemma in 
this period was caused by the fact that, if he stood for the consul- 
ship in the summer of 49, after the legal termination of his Gallic 
command, whether that was November 13, 50, February 28, 49 
or some other date, there would be a period when he would be 
privatus and therefore a possible, and indeed certain, target for 
optimate attacks. Once he was consul designatus, he would be 
safe; for apparently a consul elect was unimpeachable except on 
a charge of electoral malpractices. That Cato and other diehards 
intended to impeach Caesar when he became privatus was well 


* Plutarch, Pomp., 56, 3; Appian, B.C. 11, 29; Cassius Dio x1, 65, 4. One of the legions 
sent by Caesar was of course the one loaned to him by Pompey two years before. 

5 See Adcock in Cambridge Ancient History rx, 626. * Tacitus, Ann. m1, 28. 

7 Cf. Suetonius, Jud. 28, 3; Cassius Dio xx, 56, 2-3. * Cicero, Ad Fam. vm, 14, 2. 
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known.* Like Milo he would be tried in a court surrounded by 
Pompey’s soldiers, and like Milo he would be condemned. On the 
other hand, if he stood in absentia for the consulship in 50, before 
his Gallic command legally terminated, his dilemma was solved: 
he would step straight from his Gallic proconsulship into the 
consulship without the intervention of a period when he would be 
privatus and vulnerable; he would be freed from the necessity 
of clinging to his governorship, which in any case he could only 
do by resorting to tribunician vetoes forbidding a successor to 
him from being sent out. Obviously a simple solution of Caesar’s 
difficulty was for him to stand in 50 for the consulship of 49. We 
may well wonder why he did not do so. Pompey apparently 
expected him to be a candidate then.’ There was actually some 
proposal for a special dispensation from the Lex Cornelia Annalis 
to enable him to do so." Moreover the Law of the Ten Tribunes 
of 52 surely implied that Caesar was to be a candidate in 50 rather 
than 49, for that law permitted Caesar to stand in absentia, and 
it was only in July of 50, not in July of 49, that he could have any 
valid reason for standing in absentia. By July, 49 his Gallic com- 
mand would legally be at an end and he would have no excuse for 
not appearing at Rome in person. Yet Caesar, although he did 
at one time contemplate standing in 50, changed his mind and 
actually chose to be a candidate in July, 49. Thereby he was im- 
mediately involved in the difficulty of retaining at one and the 
same time his army and a show of legality. So difficult was his 
resulting position that he was forced to argue that the Law of the 
Ten Tribunes, in so far as it gave him leave to stand in absentia, 
implied that his Gallic proconsulship was to be automatically 
extended until he was ready to stand for the consulship, in other 
words that it implied that he was entitled to an extension of his 
Gallic command to election day in 49.% This, of course, was 
quibbling. By such arguments Caesar might have maintained that 


® Suetonius, Zul. 30, 3; Appian, B.C. 1, 25. 

10 Cicero, Ad Fam. vim, 11, 3. Despite the doubtful reading, we can be sure of what 
it implies Pompey’s expectation to have been. u Cicero, Ad Fam. vim, 8, 9. 

1% For Caesar’s preparations for his candidature in 50 see Cicero, Ad Ait. v, 2, 3; 
Ad Fam, vim, 1, 2. 3 Cf. Bell. Civ. 1, 9, 2. 
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he chose to stand for the consulship in, say, 45 or even 40, and 
that by implication the Law of the Ten Tribunes granted him an 
extension of his Gallic command to the latter date. 

We are, then, faced with the problem why Caesar did not stand 
in 50 for the consulship of 49. He need have had no qualms about 
becoming elected to the consulship before his own proconsulship 
legally terminated. Pompey had set the precedent as recently as 
52, when he became consul although his proconsulship of the 
Spains was by no means near its end. It was equally the case that 
Caesar, provided that he was assured of Pompey’s support or 
inactivity, need not have worried much at the Senate’s probable 
refusal to grant him a dispensation from the Lex Cornelia Annalis, 
which enjoined a ten-year interval between his two consulships. 
For in this matter, too, Pompey had recently furnished him with a 
precedent— Pompey had allowed only two years to elapse after his 
consulship of 55 before becoming consul again in 52. It is true that 
in the few weeks of negotiations immediately preceding the out- 
break of the Civil War and in a work written after the event 
Caesar was anxious to parade the scrupulous legality of all his 
actions. But his consulship of 59 convinces all students of this 
period that, so long as he was invulnerable, he was not likely to 
bother much about what was and what was not constitutional. 
Provided that he obtained the consulship Caesar was not the man 
to be unduly perturbed by the fact that, in obtaining it, he had 
followed Pompey’s example and strained the constitution. There- 
fore it is improbable that consideration for legal appearances 
restrained Caesar from being a consular candidate in 50. Some 
other reason must be sought, and the following is suggested: 

It is quite obvious from the ancient sources that in the years 
51 and, more especially, in 50 Caesar and Pompey were mutually 
suspicious of one another. All the evidence, in the writer’s opinion, 
goes to show that Caesar at least was most anxious to avoid any 
appeal to arms; but at the same time he could not afford to take 
the chance of disbanding his army unilaterally unless he was ab- 
solutely sure of what Pompey’s real intentions were. That the 


4 Cf. Suetonius, Jul. 26. 
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senatorial conservatives were going to prosecute him the moment 
he became an armyless privatus he certainly knew. That fact in 
itself perhaps did not worry him greatly. What he was anxious 
about was the attitude that Pompey would adopt, if and when the 
prosecution took place. Pompey would still have an army; for, 
although it is true that in our view Pompey’s Spanish governor- 
ship was originally scheduled to terminate at the same time as 
Caesar’s in Gaul (i.e. November 13, 50), a series of circumstances 
had occurred which resulted in Pompey’s being certain of having 
his governorship and its concomitant army for a much longer pe- 
riod. These circumstances are well known, but for the sake of clarity 
may be repeated here. In 52 Pompey accepted the Senate’s invita- 
tion to be sole consul; until then, although remaining in Italy, 
he had retained his Spanish proconsulship by the device of refusing 
to cross the pomoerium and by governing Spain by means of 
legati. But now in 52, as consul he had to enter the city, i.e. he 
had to cross the pomoerium; when he did so he automatically for- 
feited his proconsular imperium. However, when he vacated his 
consulship at the end of 52, he could and did claim that it was 
only fair that his proconsular imperium should be restored. The 
Senate obligingly restored it—and for another five years.’® In 
other words, Caesar’s Gallic command was due to terminate in 
50 and Pompey’s Spanish command in 47 or even later.’ This fact 
explains Caesar’s eagerness to get the consulship; for as consul he 
would doubtless initiate agrarian legislation in favor of his veter- 
ans, but above all he would contrive to get a law passed resembling 
the Lex Vatinia, giving him a lengthy proconsulship in, say, 
Parthia. He would thus pass from the haven of the consulship to 
the safety of a new proconsulship. But to carry out this plan he 
had to be sure of the benevolence of Pompey. Now Pompey as 
consul in 52 had brought in a measure enacting that a five-year 
interval must elapse between a magistracy and a promagistracy. 
His motives for this piece of legislation may have been quite 


4 Cassius Dio xt, 56; Plutarch, Caes. 28; Pomp. 55 (Plutarch is mistaken in think- 
ing that the prolongation was for four years and not five.); Appian, B.C. 1m, 24, 92. 
6 Cf. E. Meyer, Caesars Monarchie®, 242. 
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good,’” but to Caesar it must have had a most equivocal aspect.!* 
To Caesar it must have had the appearance of a design to render 
him vulnerable at the end of his consulship instead of at the end 
of his Gallic proconsulship; he would accordingly argue that his 
enemies, not daring to refuse him the consulship to which con- 
temporary public opinion apparently regarded him as entitled, 
were merely postponing the attack on him for one year. In fact, 
Pompey’s provincial legislation of 52 had virtually made the con- 
sulship useless for Caesar, unless he could be sure that Pompey 
would agree to Caesar’s getting special dispensation from its pro- 
visions.'® Caesar, then, was in a very awkward position: if he chose 
to stand in 50 for the consulship of 49 he had to have the assurance 
that Pompey would not support a senatorial invocation of the 
Lex Cornelia Annalis; if he chose to stand in 49 for the consulship 
of 48 he had to have the assurance that Pompey would not sup- 
port a senatorial invocation of Pompey’s own provincial legisla- 
tion of 52. If, in either case, he did not have Pompey’s assurance, 
and if Pompey did support the Senate, then by becoming consul 
in either year Caesar would be merely precipitating that armed 
rupture with Pompey which all the ancient evidence shows he 
was most anxious to avoid. In the view of the present writer, 
therefore, Caesar realized that, until he was quite sure of what 
Pompey’s intentions really were, the consulship was of very little 
use to him, and that his best policy was to play for time. Given 
time, Pompey might be induced to make a clear and straight- 
forward declaration of his aims. Accordingly Caesar temporized; 
and, at the same time, he maneuvered continually so that at any 
time he could parade a fine set of legalities for public consumption 
in the event of his having to appear at the bar of public opinion 
or, what amounted to the same thing, of his having to resort to 
arms. Publicly Caesar claimed the right to stand for the consul- 
ship; herein public opinion supported him. He did not, however, 
stand in 50, although he did at one time think of doing so, because 


17 Adcock in Cambridge Ancient History, 1x, 627. 

18 At the moment it was being passed Caesar could make no effective move to block 
it since his attention was fully engrossed with the revolt of Vercingetorix. 

1 Cf. Caesar’s own words in Bell. Civ. 1, 85, 9. 
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Pompey had not clearly stated what his own attitude towards 
Caesar’s contemplated consular programme would be. Publicly, of 
course, Caesar announced that he was not standing in 50 because 
he was obeying the strict letter of the Lex Cornelia Annalis and 
was allowing ten full years to elapse between his two consulships. 
He was thereby, of course, tacitly contrasting his own scrupulous 
behavior with that of Pompey, who had been consul in 55 and again 
in 52. Caesar in 50 was playing for time and deliberately delaying 
the issue. If a sufficiently long time elapsed, Pompey would be 
obliged to declare in specific and unequivocal terms what his 
grievances and claims, intentions and aims were. Caesar was re- 
solved not to take a consulship before he knew beyond any possi- 
bility of doubt exactly what Pompey’s game was. In these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that Caesar, playing for time, should 
want the year 50 to last as long as possible. And this supplies the 
answer to Professor Frank’s query, ““Why did Curio fight so hard 
for intercalation in 50?’ Caesar was quite willing to state his own 
intentions unevasively. Until Pompey was prepared to do the 
same, Caesar, prudently and, it must be admitted, not unfairly, 
claimed that his military strength should not be inferior to Pom- 
pey’s. In the last resort he was even content, actually before 
entering on a consulship, to disband his army, provided that 
Pompey simultaneously did likewise.” This offer, in the view of 
the present writer, was seriously meant, although it must be ad- 
mitted that Pompey was not unreasonable in distrusting it.” Cae- 
sar’s chief fear of Pompey’s army was that it would be used as a 
cordon thrown round the law-court when the optimates impeached 
him, that it would play the same réle that it had played in 52 
when Milo was convicted. If Pompey’s army was not there to 
practice intimidation, Caesar was reasonably sure of an acquittal. 
Clodius had demonstrated that a privatus could successfully re- 
sist an optimate prosecution not backed by Pompey’s troops. 
The thesis here put forward, then, is that Caesar had no inten- 
tion of taking a consulship until he knew what his position was 
likely to be at the end of it. At the end of a consulship in 49, as a 
result of Pompey’s provincial legislation of 52, he would be priva- 


20 Journal of Roman Studies, xx (1933), 74. 21 See below. 
2 See F. B. Marsh, History of the Roman World from 146 to 30 B.C., 225. 
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tus, and furthermore, as a result of the prolongation of Pompey’s 
Spanish command in 52, he would find Pompey and his army still 
there. Caesar’s political ruin would have inevitably followed. There- 
fore Caesar decided not to stand in 50 for the consulship of 49, but 
played for time for Pompey to declare himself and claimed the right 
to stand in 49 (in absentia) for the consulship of 48. Of course 
Caesar knew full well that in the six months between the termi- 
nation of his Gallic command in November 50 and the consular elec- 
tions in the summer of 49 he would be technically privatus and a 
tempting bait for optimate attack. During that period he had to 
keep public opinion on his side and also he had to make certain that 
he had an army even though it should consist of only the two le- 
gions of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum.* His enemies for their part 
had to try to separate him from his troops. Accordingly they tried 
to get his army away from him and thereby gave him the oppor- 
tunity to complain that they were filching from him semenstre 
imperium.” In fact, during the six-months period between the legal 
termination of his proconsulship and the ensuing consular elections 
he hoped that matters might be precipitated. He hoped that so en- 
ticing an opportunity would induce the optimates to make some 
move to justify the Caesarian tribunes in putting forward the 
demand that Pompey and Caesar should lay down their com- 
mands simultaneously.” Of course we must admit that this policy 
was a dangerous one for Caesar to pursue; the result shows, how- 
ever, that he had not miscalculated. The desperate resort to civil 
war—which all along Caesar had been anxious to avoid—had 
always been an ultimate, if unpleasant, possibility. Now, when 
it became a reality, Caesar, as a result of the dangerous game that 
he had been playing, entered on it with all the appearances of 
legality on his side. It was his enemies, not he, who in desperation 
resorted to civil strife. 


*3 Appian, B.C. 1, 32. 

*4 It is usually thought that the semenstre imperium, which Caesar complains was 
wrested from him (Bell. Civ. 1, 9, 2), was for the last half of 49. Surely Caesar means 
the first half of 49, for from July to December of 49 Caesar, as consul designatus, would 
have been immune from prosecution except on a charge of having bribed at the elec- 
tions, and thus would no longer have needed the safety of his Gallic proconsulship. 

*8 That Caesar was behind Curio when the latter first proposed this seems to the 
present writer certain; but see Adcock in Cambridge Ancient History, rx, 634. 








PRAISE OF ITALY IN CLASSICAL AUTHORS, II* 


By H. V. CANTER 
University of Illinios 


As an integral part of Italy’s natural features of mountains, 
hills, streams, and shore we may fittingly include country villas. 
Summer palaces probably originated with some Oriental king, 
but the country villa, a house chosen as a place of seclusion for its 
owner bent on study or recreation and agreeable from its pleasant 
surroundings, seems to be a Roman invention, one that goes back 
to the early Republic. Considering the great number and splendor 
of the villas that we know of incidentally and from existing re- 
mains, the relatively infrequent praise bestowed on them probably 
indicates that villas were regarded as a matter of course, as a part 
of the standards of better living at Rome. According to Pliny’ 


* For this first part cf. CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxxutI, 457-470. 

1 Such elevated spots as Alba, Tusculum, Praeneste, and Tibur afforded admirable 
sites which were extensively used for villas. But owing to the lesser distance involved in 
travel away from, and back to, the city, innumerable villas were erected at lower levels 
in Latium. The Campagna did not always present the desolation which it has known in 
modern times. In the earliest historical period it was kept healthy by careful drainage, 
and it was the home of Rome’s citizen army, at once the shield and sword of the Roman 
state. And although malarious during a considerable part of the Republic, it was pros- 
perous and smiling from the reign of Augustus to that of Constantine. An almost in- 
credible number of villas (probably unoccupied during much of the heated season, 
when Rome itself was more comfortable) encircled Rome within a radius of four to ten 
miles. Cf. Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations, 7: “The Campagna must have looked in 
those happy days [time of the Antonines] like a great park, studded with villages, farms, 
lordly residences, temples, fountains, and tombs”; also his Ancient Rome, 263: “It is 
sufficient to take a ride across its fields and valleys in any direction you may choose, 
to meet at every step with remains of villas and farms which in ancient times must 
have been teeming with life. These villas are all modelled on a uniform pattern, rising 
in steps and terraces from the foot of the hill, each terrace supported by huge founda- 
tion walls, ornamented with niches, and nymphaea. The lower terraces never contain 
buildings; they were simply laid out in gardens, and less frequently in an orchard: the 
mansion of the landlord is perched on the very top of the hill, and within the area of the 
highest terrace.” 2 N.H. 10, 5, 54. 
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the banks of the Tiber from Rome to its mouth were lined with 
showy villas; indeed this river had about it more villas than all 
other rivers put together. The younger Pliny had several villas, 
one at Laurentum,’® the Newport or Brighton of Rome in his 
day, of which he was exceedingly fond. He commends the view 
which it affords of shore and sea, and callsita “true and se- 
cluded haunt of the Muses.’* Then on another occasion, before 
describing every detail of the house,® he praises the charm and 
advantages of its situation, the extensive prospect of the seacoast, 
and the diversity of the landscape found in woods and broad 
meadows with their pastures green. Pliny had also two villas at 
Como, which gave him, he says,’ the very greatest delight, the 
one standing upon a rock and overlooking the lake, the other 
touching it; each had its own and contrasting attractions, condi- 
tioned by its position and the nearer or remoter prospect of the 
lake. With no less enthusiasm Pliny eulogizes a friend’s villa at 
Como, its pleasant setting, lovely colonnade, shady plane tree 
grove, winding water channel with its grass-covered banks, and 
the lake lying near below.’ Still another enviable country seat 
was maintained by Pliny in a valley of the Tuscan Apennines. 
This he lauds in great detail, the beauty and conveniences of the 
villa itself and its surroundings, such as colonnade and sloping 
terrace, an extended plain in the foreground, an amphitheater of 
mountains in the distance, and a nearer series of hills clothed with 
ancient trees and bordered by vineyards, below which are pastures, 
flower-covered meadows, and never-failing rills.* Catullus’ villa 
on the Sermione peninsula of the Lago di Garda was referred to 


* This place, although its site is often put five miles northwest of Lavinium, probably 
never had any existence apart from the city of king Latinus. From very early times the 
entire shoreline between Ardea and the mouth of the Tiber bore the name Laurentum, 
from the many laurel trees which grew there. 4 Epist. 1, 9, 6. 

5 Epist. 1, 17, 1-3. Its site has been identified and its remains partially laid bare 
between the great oaks which cover the ruins. Along the coast and facing the sea there 
once extended, from the mouth of the Tiber to Antium, an unbroken line of villas. Re- 
mains of some of these are found along the ancient coastline, which is now nearly half 
a mile inland and marked by a row of sand hills. Oppressive today is the solitude which 
has replaced the once gay life of that charming shady coast, whose air was fresh and 
heavy laden with perfume from the bay tree groves. 

* Epist. rx, 7, 1-4. 7 Ibid., 1, 3, 1. 8 Tbid., v, 6. 
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in Part 1 of this paper.? The words in which the poet praises it 
feelingly as home, as the place where the mind lays down its 
burden of care, as a haven of rest for its owner forespent with toil 
and travel, have doubtless won for his poem the claim of being 
“the most ideally perfect of all the poems of places, and the 
truest.”’ Catullus’ praise for the villa’s surroundings (Pliny would 
have consumed an hour at this) has but two brief items, its ‘‘all- 
but-island”’ position and the enchanting waters of the lake.!° 

Cool, well watered, shady Tibur was famous chiefly as a city of 
beautiful villas. The point of Catullus’ epigram™ about the site 
of his villa, whether it was Sabine or Tiburtine, is that Tibur was 
a fashionable place, whereas Sabine territory was largely the 
abode of frugal peasants. Statius is most elaborate in eulogizing 
the cool retreat of a literary friend at Tibur; he describes it as a 
happy haunt where nature shows her richest fancy; above Anio’s 
swift stream brood the deep dark woods, whose every leaf is mir- 
rored in the shifting picture, and the reflection travels unchanged 
down the river’s course; here the Anio curbs his swollen rage and 
stills his resounding flood, as if in fear of disturbing tranquil 
Vopiscus’ Pierian days and music-haunted slumbers.” Some miles 
beyond Tibur, was Horace’s villa-estate, his most prized posses- 
sion, to which he often expresses his attachment and which he 
thrice eulogizes in specific terms: this small country estate, with 
its stream of pure water, a bit of woodland, and an unfailing yield 
of grain, makes his lot a happier one than is that of the lord of 
vast holdings in fertile Africa; it satisfies his heart’s desire, which 
was ever for a small portion of land, a garden, and hard by the 
house a spring of ever-flowing water;" its temperate air, surround- 
ing hills, and woods with foliage as green as that about Tarentum 
make it a source of pleasure and health, a spot whose beauty is 
summarized by the words: “This secluded retreat—dear to me, 

® Cf. Part 1, 468. 

1° Catullus knew that a poem, like a picture, gains in excellence from what it leaves 
out as well as from what it puts in. He says nothing of the villa’s structure, nothing of 
“purple flowers” or flowers of any color, nothing of “olive-silvery Sirmio,’’ although the 
climate was then as now of Riviera character. 

11 44, 1-7. 2 Silv. 1, 3, 15-23. 18 Od. 111, 16, 29-32. 

“4 Sat. 11, 6, 1-4. 16 Epist. 1, 16, 5-16. 
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nay, if you believe me, even lovely—keeps its owner safe through 
September’s heated days.” Lovely Surrentum also by reason of 
its scenery and delightful climate was a place of splendid villas. 
On the western part of the great headland and offering one of the 
noblest of views probably stood Pollius Felix’s villa, celebrated 
at length by Statius,” but not even then, he says, as it deserved: 
“Not though Helicon should vouchsafe me all its waters . . . could 
I in hallowed strains sing worthily the countless graces and 
beauties of the spot.” 

We now turn to consider places in Italy remarkable for the 
beauty of their surroundings and their natural or other advan- 
tages. But first we must note an entire section of the peninsula 
that was outstanding in these respects. Of all the parts of Italy 
Campania was pronounced by ancient writers easily first in the 
beauty of its surroundings and in other advantages. Cicero calls 
it!’ ager Campanus .. . orbi terrae pulcherrimus, Tacitus'® pulcher- 
rimam Campaniae oram. The plain about Capua is pronounced 
by Polybius’® the most celebrated in all Italy because of its beauty 
and its advantages in being served by ports at which voyagers to 
Italy from all parts of the world land, and also in containing the 
country’s most renowned and beautiful cities. A sustained eulogy 
of Campania is that by Florus,”° who deems it the fairest of all 
regions not only in Italy but of the whole world; nothing he con- 
tinues, can be milder than its climate; nowhere is there to be found 
a more hospitable coast, which contains the famous harbors of 
Caieta, Misenus, Baiae with its hot springs, and the Lucrine and 
the Avernian lakes; on the coast lie the cities of Formiae, Cumae, 
Puteoli, Naples, Herculaneum, and Pompeii; and Capua, queen 
of cities, formerly accounted among the three greatest in the world. 

During the last century of the Republic and the entire period of 
the Empire Baiae was a famous resort because of its hot springs, 
pleasant climate, and surpassingly beautiful situation. Horace 
admires its cloudless sky and says there is no bay on earth that 
outshines lovely Baiae.* Juvenal calls it a sweet retreat upon a 
pleasant shore.” To Martial it is an alluring gift of nature, the 


16 Silv. 11, 2. 17 De Leg. Agr. 11, 28, 76. 18 Hist. 111, 60. 
19 r11, 91. 7, 16, 3-6. 21 Od. 111, 4, 24; Epist. 1, 1, 83. 2 rr, 4f, 
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golden shore of blessed Venus, which he could not praise enough, 
though he praise it in a thousand verses. Capua is honored by 
Cicero™* as urbem amplissimam atque ornatissimam, and he says 
also that its inhabitants are deservedly proud of their city, the 
regularity of its plan, and its beauty. And although Capua in 
Ausonius’ time was scarcely entitled to eighth rank among great 
cities, he will not leave it unsung:* “Capua, mighty in tillage of 
fields and their fruits, in luxury, in wealth, and in renown known 
to thy earlier days.”’ Naples with its charming surroundings and 
extremely pleasant climate may well dispute with Constantinople 
the claim of possessing the most beautiful site in Europe. Statius, 
a native of the place, eulogizes”’ its mild winters, its cool summers, 
the calm seas that with sluggish waves lap its shores, and its 
splendor seen in theaters, temples, and squares laid out with their 
colonnades. Continuing he asks of its surroundings: ‘‘Why men- 
tion steaming Baiae’s alluring beach, the shrine of the Sibyl, the 
promontory where Aeneas’ trumpeter lies hushed in death, or 
Caprae (Capri) with its lighthouse, whose beacon’s brightness 
rivals that of the roving queen of night?” Caprae is praised also for 
its mild climate and its superb view of sea and mainland. This 
islet was often visited by Augustus, and was for the last several 
years of Tiberius’ life the residence of that emperor, who built 
upon it not fewer than ten villas. Tacitus says” that its climate is 
warm in winter, from sheltering ranges which intercept the winds; 
its summers are refreshed by gales from the west, and are made 
delightful because of the open sea around the island; and passing 
lovely was the prospect of the Bay of Naples before Vesuvius’ 
erupting fires changed the face of its background. 

Still other places in Italy were admired for their attractions and 
advantages. Altinum (near Venice) was a health resort whose 
shores were covered with villas. These Martial praises as rivaling 
the villas of Baiae, and he expresses the wish that this region of 
beauty may be the harbor of his old age.*® Aquileia, once a 
flourishing city and from Diocletian’s time a favorite imperial 

% x1, 80, 1-4. * De Leg. Agr. 11, 28, 76. % Tbid., 11, 35, 95. 


% Ord. Urb. Nobil. v111. 37 Silv. 111, 5, 81-105. 
28 Ann. Iv. 67. 9 ry, 25. 
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residence, is ranked by Ausonius® ninth among the cities of the 
Roman Empire, inferior only to Rome, Milan, and Capua of cities 
in Italy: “Thou shalt be named ninth among famous cities, O 
Aquileia, facing toward the mountains of Illyria, and highly 
famed for thy walls and harbor.” The region about Arretium is 
rapturously extolled by Pliny* for the mildness and salubrity of 
its climate and the beautiful aspect of the country, which stretches 
out in the form of an amphitheater such as the hand of nature 
alone could fashion. A much fairer territory than it is today was 
the ancient ager Bruttius (closely corresponding to modern Cala- 
bria), especially its valleys and coastal plains. Cassiodorus,” a 
native, describes it as a lovely land, whose plains are green with 
pastures and whose slopes are purple with vineyards; cool waters 
flow down from its lofty heights, and excellent are the harbors on 
both its coasts; its plenty provides the peasant with the food of 
the citizen and the poor with the abundance of the well-to-do. 
Scylaceum also (within the ager Bruitius; its namesake is today a 
village squalid and forlorn, which may not, however, occupy the 
ancient site) Cassiodorus praises in exalted terms: it hangs upon 
the hills like a cluster of grapes, and looks down upon verdant 
plains and the blue waters of the gulf; and so bathed is it in 
sunshine that it might be thought to be itself the sun’s native land, 
thus outdoing Rhodes’ claim to that honor. 

Luna, chief town of Etruria, was celebrated for its spacious 
port,** the present-day Gulf of Spezia, certainly one of the world’s 
finest harbors. Strabo commends it not only for its beauty but 
also for its size, including as it does within itself several harbors, 
all of them deep to the very shore, a splendid naval roadstead 
withal of a people long masters of the great Tuscan sea. Milan 
about the time it became the imperial residence under Maximian, 
says Aurelius Victor,“ was splendidly ornamented, while Pro- 
copius® pronounces it the first city of the West after Rome at 
least, in size and in the beauty of its structures. Ausonius assigns 
it seventh place among illustrious cities, and lauds as passing 

8 Ord. Urb. Nobil. rx. 3 Epist. v, 6, 2-9. ® V ariae vim, 31. 


*% Pliny, V.H. m1, 5, 50; Silius [talicus vrir, 481f. 
4 De Caesaribus 39, 45. % Hist. of the Wars vt, 7, 38. 
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grand its stately homes, colonnades adorned with marble statu- 
ary, circus, massive theater, mint, and quarter for baths con- 
structed by Maximian.* Sulmo, the boyhood home of Ovid, a spot 
of picturesque beauty, is celebrated by the poet for its healthful- 
ness, its cool bracing climate, and its nearby streams of sparkling, 
ever-running water, natural features of the place to which he re- 
curred more than once and with evident delight in after years.*” 
Ancient Tarentum was not only famous for its situation, its walls, 
and its harbors,** but the land stretching along the shores of the 
gulf was renowned for its fruitful soil and green pasture. The 
superb position of the city and the mildness of the climate make it 
still today an abode of unusual charm, a place where, as in few 
others, the life of sea and land pleasantly commingle. Vergil sets 
before us the charm of Tarentum’s fruitful land extending about 
the gulf’s shoreline: the Gelaesus, which with its stream bathes 
the yellow fields; the beauty of the trees—lime, plane, pine, and 
elm; the choice fruits—apple, pear, and plum; the flowers—white 
lilies, tiny poppies, and the hyacinth’s delicate bloom.*® Few the 
readers of Horace who will not recall this rhapsody upon Tar- 
entum, the little nook of earth’s surface that beyond all others had 
for him a smile so sweetly winning; the countryside where Laco- 
nian Phalanthus ruled, where the honey yields not to the honey of 
Hymettus, and the olive vies with that of green Venafrum; where 
Jove grants long springs and mild winters, and where Aulon, 
friendly to fruitful Bacchus, has least reason to envy the grapes of 
Falernum.*° 

Sundry places in Latium, apart from Rome, received their 
share of praise. Antium was of course famous for its shrine to 
Fortuna, “pleasant Antium’s goddess queen.’ It was also a 
favorite seaside resort of delightful situation and healthful climate, 
the site of numerous villas, among the noteworthy ones that of 
Nero, remains of which still exist under the Villa Sarsina. So pleas- 
ing to Cicero was Antium that he once spoke of retiring and spend- 


* Ord. Urb. Nobil. vit. 

37 Amor. 11, 16, 5-10; 35-38; Fasti tv, 81; Trist. tv, 10, 3. 

8 Florus I, 13, 2; Seneca, De Tranquil. Animi 1, 15. 89 Geor. Iv, 125-146. 
Od. 11, 6, 9-19. “! Horace, Od. 1, 35, 1. 
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ing there his remaining days,” while again in admiration of it he 
says: “Nothing can be quieter, cooler, or prettier; be this mine 
own dear home.” Cicero loved still another pleasant place, Astura 
(near Antium), than which he found none more delightful, because 
of the shore, the seascape, the hills, and the entire surroundings.“ 
Anxur (Tarracina), situated on a promontory with its white rocks 
conspicuous from afar, offered a superb view of the sea, while 
nearby were mineral springs. Martial enumerates the delights of 
the place such as its sunshine, groves, springs, sand-strewn shore, 
and the lovely view of the town towering high above the sea.” 
Formiae too had lovely homes on the coast and upon its sheltered 
hillsides, and was surrounded by an extraordinarily beautiful 
country. Martial calls its a delightful and salubrious seaside spot, 
more attractive than any of the ten other resorts that he names.” 
Another favorite place of residence for the wealthy, because of its 
elevation and healthful situation, was Praeneste. The poets*’ 
praise its cool air, and Florus styles it a charming summer resort.“ 
But beyond all other places of Latium chosen as pleasant summer 
retreats eulogy falls upon Tibur, shady, cool, well watered, and 
finely situated at the point where the Anio forms its celebrated cas- 
cade. Martial*® calls it dulce Tibur. Augustus, Maecenas, Catullus, 
Horace (some maintain), and many other prominent Romans had 
villas there. Horace declares that Rhodes, Mitylene, Corinth, and 
other celebrated places cannot compare with Tibur; that neither 
Lacedaemon nor the rich plains of Larissa has charms to match the 
echoing abode of Albunea, the headlong Anio, the sacred grove of 
Tiburnus, and apple orchards moist with never-ceasing streams.*° 
Beloved Tibur with its streams and groves typifies for Horace the 
haunts of the Muses and their devotees; the waters that flow 
past green Tibur and the groves with their tangled tresses mould 
him to win a name in Aeolian song.” And as he thinks of toils com- 
ing to their end and life’s sunset hour, he prays:*? “Give me Tibur 
founded by the Argive settler for the home of my old age.” 


© Ad. Aut. 11, 6, 1. & Tbid., tv, 8, 1. “ Tbid., x11, 9; 19, 1. 
x, 51, 7-10. 46 x, 30, 1-10. 47 Horace, Od. 111, 4, 23; Juvenal m1, 190, 
“1, 11, 7. or ee 5° Od. 1, 7, 1-14. 


+! Od. rv, 3, 10-12. ® Od. 11, 6, 5-8. 
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Reserved for final consideration here is praise of Rome for its 
natural advantages, for its blessings and utilities added by fore- 
sight, and for its splendor. The natural advantages of Rome’s 
site are praised by Livy.** He makes the general Camillus say, in 
urging the Romans not to desert Rome for Veii, that not without 
cause gods and men selected the spot for establishing the city, 
with its most salubrious hills, and its convenient river, by which 
products from the interior may be floated down and commodities 
brought up; that Rome is close enough to the sea for the latter to 
be of service, yet the city’s inhabitants are not, by reason of too 
great proximity, exposed to peril from the ships of the stranger; 
that furthermore Rome is happily situated in the middle of Italy 
upon a site uniquely adapted to the expansion of a city. Cicero 
also dwells upon the wise choice of Rome’s site:*® 


He [its founder] chose a site of incredible advantage; for he did not build it 


down by the sea . . . but with rare foresight he perceived that a position on 
the coast is not the most advantageous for cities founded in the hope of long 
By 54, 4, 


Cicero likewise (De Re Pub.11, 6,11) extols Rome’s healthful situation, although, he 
adds, it was surrounded by a pestilential region; moreover it abounds in springs, while 
the hills not only enjoy the breezes but give shade to the valleys below. Mommsen 
(Hist. of Rome, tr. by Dickson [1911], I, 57-61) thinks that Rome was less healthful than 
most of the old Latin towns, but more so than the Campagna. Livy probably exagger- 
ates the healthfulness of Rome’s site, Cicero the unhealthfulness of its surroundings. 
Conditions varied at different periods. The Campagna cannot have been deadly in- 
fected with malaria during the early historical period, because the main part of Rome’s 
army, free peasants of the small farmer type, lived there. With the withdrawal of the 
peasant class malaria increased, and during a good part of the Republic it was wide- 
spread both in the Campagna and in Rome. Three temples dedicated to the cult of the 
Fever Goddess were still standing in the reign of Tiberius, but before that time Rome 
and the Campagna had in large measure been made healthful. Frontinus (De A quis 
Urbis Romae 11, 88) commends Nerva for having, by an increased water supply, re- 
moved the causes of the bad air which gave the city such ill repute in earlier times. We 
know from Strabo (v, 3, 5) that the unhealthful parts of Latium in his time were few. 

Mommsen says that in early Rome there was a dearth of springs yielding a good sup- 
ply of water. But Lanciani, who studied Rome and its surroundings with a thoroughness 
and devotion that no other investigator before or since has known, maintains that 
Cicero’s statement locum delegit fontibus abundantem is accurate; that we have descrip- 
tions of twenty-three springs within the walls, some of which are still flowing, while 
others have disappeared owing to modern accumulation of soil (Amc. Rome, 57; Anc. 
and Mod. Rome, 8). Frontinus (0. cit., 1, 4), moreover, tells us that during the first 441 
years of the city’s existence the Romans were satisfied with the use of such water as 
they drew from the Tiber, from wells, or from springs. % De Re Pub. 11, 3, 5f. 
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life and wide domain, because maritime cities are exposed to dangers not only 
manifold but hard to foresee; for the mainland warns of the coming of the 
foeman, whether expected or unexpected ... whereas the seafaring, ship- 
borne enemy can arrive before anyone can suspect his coming. 


Cicero does not fail to notice the position of the Tiber and its 
importance to Rome.** Romulus, he says,*” acted with divine wis- 
dom in availing himself of all the advantages of the sea and avoid- 
ing its disadvantages, in placing his city on the banks of a never- 
failing river, whose broad stream flows with unvarying current 
into the sea. Such a river enables the city to use the sea both for 
importing what it lacks and for exporting what it produces in 
superfluity, as also for obtaining from the interior things most 
essential for its life and civilization. Cicero commends® also the 
wisdom of Rome’s founder in placing its walls on hillsides that are 
steep and precipitous, so that the city, especially its citadel, is 
well fortified by the escarpments which accompany it. On the 
other hand Strabo thinks®® that Rome’s position, despite its forti- 
fications, was easy to attack; hence its position was of less impor- 
tance for the city’s progress than the skill and valor of Roman 
arms; that when by their arms the Romans had made themselves 
masters of the surrounding country, there came to Rome a con- 
course of blessings, in consequence of which the city was fortunate 
in respect to food, timber, stone for building, and materials from 
the mines. 


% Despite the many adverse conditions presented by the Tiber, it was, of course, at 
all times of great importance to the city’s life and commerce. Cf. J. E. Eubanks, “Navi- 
gation on the Tiber,” Crass. Jour. xxv (1930), 683: “There is abundance of evidence 
that it did have a great deal to do with the location and importance of Rome.” 

57 De Re Pub. 11, 5, 10. 58 Thid., 1, 6, 11. ey, 3, 2; 3, 7. 

6 Of course Rome’s site had its advantages in the particulars discussed above. But 
it was not supernatural influence or inspiration or political forethought that caused its 
selection. Its origin is to be seen in the duris urgens in rebus egestas, the necessity which 
forced the shepherds dwelling on Latium’s hills to better their position. Cf. Showerman, 
Eternal Rome, 37 £.: “It was not mere chance that set Rome apart from other cities of 
the Latin land. Nor was her rise due directly to an advantageous site. . . . The advan- 
tages of situation praised by their patriotic descendants of the days when Rome had 
become part of the outside world, to them [men of early Rome] were hardly present. 
... Neither these advantages, nor the abundant springs, the breezy hills, and the 
shady valleys praised by Cicero were the causes of Rome’s beginnings and rise. Neces- 
sity determined its founding. Necessity fixed its site. Necessity dictated its expansion. 
Necessity molded the character of its men.” 
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Closely related to the natural advantages of Rome’s site is that 
of her almost matchless water supply through aqueducts. Strabo 
praises Roman foresight in matters of which the Greeks made but 
little account, such as the construction of roads, aqueducts, and 
sewers. No feature of ancient Rome, no blessing that came to the 
city as the result of foresight, no enterprise upon which time, labor, 
and money were lavishly expended appears to us more praise- 
worthy than the aqueducts. These were huge channels of masonry 
which tunneled the mountains, and which (except for the two 
earliest aqueducts) were supported upon arches that bridged the 
valleys, bringing an abundant supply of water—far beyond that 
of other ancient cities—most of it sparkling clear and pure. Pliny™ 
calls the Aqua Marcia (others also place it first in quality) the most 
renowned of all the waters of the world for its coldness and health- 
fulness, one of the many blessings bestowed by the gods upon 
Rome. Says Pliny in another passage,™ 
If anyone will make a careful estimate of the abundance of the water avail- 
able for public use, in baths, reservoirs, artificial channels, palaces, gardens, 
and suburban villas, and the distance from which the water comes, the arches 


built to carry it, the mountains cut through, and the valleys leveled, he will 
acknowledge that the whole world has produced nothing more marvelous. 


Cassiodorus also™ marvels at the construction of the aqueducts, 
the wholesomeness of their waters, and their part in supplying the 
baths with the softest of water; at the pure stream of the Aqua 
Virgo, so named because it never knows contamination, and at 
the fair sight of the Aqua Claudia, flowing with never-ceasing 
stream over thirsty hilltops and bringing pure water to public 
baths and homes. So Rutilius Namatianus® can hardly find words 
adequate to tell of streams suspended on airy arches, to reach 
which scarce could the Rainbow Goddess raise her watery showers; 
of rivers diverted and lost to sight within the city’s walls, of whole 
lakes drained to supply the high-built public baths, and of the 
entire city a-babble with refreshing waters from ever-flowing 
springs. 

This paper, did space permit, might fittingly include praise for 


*¥, 52. @ N.H. xxx, 3, 41. 6 Tbid., xxxvi, 15, 123. 
 V ariae VIt, 6. % 1, 97-104. 
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Rome’s beauty and splendor. But so long and detailed is the story 
of ‘The Grandeur that was Rome” that a discussion of the general 
aspects of the subject only, with mention of a few outstanding 
places and objects, is possible here. Strabo® notes with truth that 
the early Romans, because occupied with other and more neces- 
sary matters, gave little thought to the beauty of Rome, but that 
later they filled the city with numerous handsome structures. 
Pliny” asserts with pride that in erecting such marvelous struc- 
tures as the Circus Maximus, the Basilica Aemilia, the Forum of 
Augustus, the Temple of Peace, and the Pantheon the Romans, 
as in almost everything else, surpassed the world; that to consider 
them together is almost the same as to confine the great buildings 
of the world to a single locality.** Rome’s grandeur appeared over- 
whelming to the Emperor Constantius when he visited the city 
in A.D. 357. Ammianus Marcellinus® tells us that this visitor stood 
speechless with amazement as he entered the Roman Forum; and 
that in making the rounds of the city whatever his eyes rested 
upon appeared to excel all the rest, among other objects the 
Temple of Jupiter, the great Flavian Amphitheater, the Temple 
of Venus and Roma, and the unique and wonderful Forum of 
Trajan. In the judgment of Ausonius’® Rome is so superior to 
other cities that he is contented to assert her primacy in a few 
superlative words, “first among cities, the home of the gods, is 


ey 3,8. * N.H. xxxvt, 15, 101 f. 

*§ That the praise of Rome by ancient writers, although often manifestly excessive, 
was not without sound basis is confirmed by the detached and sober judgment of to- 
day. Cf. Magoffin and Davis, Magic Spades: New York, Henry Holt and Co. (1929), 
140: “No other city of the ancient world ever dressed itself so magnificently to play a 
lordly part. Julius Caesar was a great builder, but Augustus was the first real architect 
of Rome. It was said that he had found Rome brick and left it marble. After each 
successive fire, and they were many, Rome rose more glorious from its ashes. The hun- 
dreds of temples, baths, circuses, and stadia, the miles of porticoes, the scores of arches, 
private gardens, public buildings, and palaces made Rome a marvel of structural gran- 
deur. Niches, columns, arches, temples, fora held or supported thousands of the most 
beautiful statues of bronze and marble bought or taken from the conquered world. 
Fourteen obelisks of granite transported from Egypt stood in as many stadia on the 
spinae round which the chariots raced.” The subject is treated in considerable detail 
by the present writer in “Roma: Quantum Mutata Ab Illa,” Crass. Jour. xxrx (1933), 
85-103. 


6 xv, 10, 13-15. 7 Ord. Urb. Nobil, t. 
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golden Rome.” To Claudian™! Rome is immortal, an honored 
mother that need have no fear of old age, a city over which inexor- 
able fate will exercise her rights of destruction only when nature 
changes the immutable laws of the universe.”* Again Claudian™ 
in lofty tone extols Rome as 

a city greater than any on earth, whose amplitude no eye can measure, whose 
beauty no imagination can picture, whose praise no voice can adequately 
express, whose golden luster rivals the stars that she touches, and whose 
seven hills imitate the seven regions of the firmament. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus” pronounced the Circus Maximus 
one of the most beautiful and wonderful of Rome’s structures. His 
judgment is shared by Pliny,” who names it with the Basilica 
Aemilia and the Temple of Peace as three of the world’s most 
imposing edifices. The imperial Fora and the Forum Romanum, 
today places of desolation and nakedness, appeared to Strabo” so 
magnificent, with their basilicas, porticoes, and temples, that each 
successive place visited was cause for forgetting what had been 
earlier seen. The most essential element of the Forum of Augustus 
was the famous temple of Mars Ultor, vowed pro ultione paterna 
at the battle of Philippi. Ovid’’ praises the magnificence of the 
temple and the mighty statue of the god of arms, who surveys in 
elaborate carvings upon the doors the arms and weapons of lands 
subdued. Probably the Forum of Trajan, with its seven distinct 
parts, was the most impressive complex of buildings in Rome. 
Ammianus Marcellinus”® calls it ‘a structure unique under the 
heavens, a gigantic group beggaring description and never again 
to be duplicated by mortal man.” Strabo admired” as adding the 
beauties of art to those of nature the Campus Martius, a region 
of architectural wonders, forming an almost uninterrupted group 
of splendid public monuments, and having within its bounds the 
stately and richly ornamented Mausoleum of Augustus. 


™ De Bell. Goth. 52-56. 

7 We are not here concerned with Rome as viewed in numerous passages, prose and 
verse, which praise her as mistress of the world, or as a great unifying and civilizing 
power, or for her importance in universal history; cf. Vergil, Geor. 11, 543 f.; Pliny, 
N.H. 11, 5, 39; Cassiodorus, V ariae tv, 6; Rutilius Namatianus 47-164. 

% De Cons. Stil. ut, 131-135. % Roman Antiquities 111, 68, 2. 

% N.H. xxxvt, 15, 102. %y, 3,8 17 Fasti v, 552-566. 

78 xvi, 10, 15. wy, 3, 8. 
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Domitian’s palace, used not as a residence but for state recep- 
tions and banquets, is lauded by Martial®*® as the most splendid of 
objects upon which the sun looks down, and by Statius® as an 
august edifice in which richly colored marbles from Libya, Phrygia, 
Egypt, and Chios vie with each other in beauty, while such is its 
dome that one would deem it golden heaven’s arching vault. On 
the Palatine also was the celebrated A pollo Palatinus, a set of 
buildings comprising colonnade, temple, and companion libraries 
for Greek and Latin authors. It probably surpassed anything that 
existed even in magnificent Rome, not only because of the beauty 
of its materials and architecture but also from its many precious 
works of art, in gold, silver, ivory, marble, and bronze. Propertius, 
in greater detail than elsewhere found, describes® the gold-adorned 
colonnade, with its columns of richly colored African marble and 
statues of the Danaids; the temple of shining white marble—its 
ivory sculptured doors, its two chariots of the Sun above the pedi- 
ment, and statues within of Latona, Diana, and Apollo Citha- 
roedus; and around the altar a group of oxen by Myron, so per- 
fectly wrought that they seemed alive. The gigantic Flavian 
Amphitheater (Colosseum), according to Martial’s praise® sur- 
passed all the great buildings of other nations and other ages— 
the pyramids of Egypt, the walls and hanging gardens of Babylon, 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, the altar built of horns by Apollo 
at Delos, and the tomb of Mausolus. This splendid structure was 
still impressive in appearance in the time of the Venerable Bede, 
when pilgrims from the north in viewing it exclaimed: Quandiu 
stat Colisaeus, stat et Roma; quando cadet Colisaeus, cadet et Roma; 
quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus. It is a wonderfully impressive 
ruin even today, when the last vestige of the marble seats and 
marble lining of the cavea is gone, and everything in the nature of 
its beautiful decoration has disappeared. 


8 vir1, 36, 1-5. %t Silv. tv, 2, 18-31. 11, 31. 8 Spect. Lib. 1, 1-8. 








THE FIRST CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE 


By Francis L. JoNEs 
State Teachers College, Worcester, Mass. 


There has long been a dispute among scholars regarding the 
so-called First Conspiracy of Catiline. Some have rejected it en- 
tirely. Long! doubts that the facts were known even at the time. 
Tyrrell? regards it as a rumor. Boissier® and Strachan-Davidson‘ 
pass it over because of the contradictory evidence. Other scholars, 
such as Drumann,> Mommsen,° John,’ Ferrero,’ Heitland,’ Nut- 
ting,!° Holmes," Hardy,” and Cary," have attempted to reconcile 
the inconsistencies of the sources and to establish a satisfactory 
reconstruction. It is the purpose of this paper to examine the evi- 
dence and present such conclusions as seem justified by the evi- 
dence. 


1 George Long, Decline of the Roman Republic: London (1869), 11, 198 f. 

2 R. Y. Tyrrell, and L. Purser, The Correspondence of Marcus Tullius Cicero: London 
(1885), 1, 17. 8 Gaston Boissier, La Conjuration de Catilina: Paris (1905), 49-51. 

4 J. L. Strachan-Davidson, Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic: New York, 
Putnam’s (1925), 91. 

5 W. Drumann, Geschichte Roms in seinem Ubergange: Leipzig (1919), v, 394-396. 

6 Theodor Mommsen, The History of Rome: New York, Scribner (1903), 1v, 466. 
Translated by Wm. P. Dickson, new ed. 

7 Constantin John, “Die Entstehungsgeschichte der Catilinarischen Verschwérung,” 
Jahrbuch fiir classische Philologie, Supplementband vin, 706-720. 

8 Guglielmo Ferrero, The Greatness and Decline of Rome: New York, Putnam’s 
(1907), 1, 216 f.; 11, 331-335. Translated by A. E. Zimmern. 

® W. E. Heitland, The Roman Republic: Cambridge, at the University Press (1909), 
ut, 72 f. 

10H. C. Nutting, “The Conspiracy at Rome in 66-65 B.c.,” “Univ. of California 
Publications in Classical Philology’ (1910), 11, 43-55. 

1 T, Rice Holmes, The Roman Republic, and the Founder of the Empire: New York, 
Oxford University Press (1923), 1, 446-449. 

2 E. G. Hardy, The Catilinarian Conspiracy in its Context: Oxford, Basil Blackwell 
(1924), 12-20. 

13M. Cary, Cambridge Ancient History: Cambridge, at the University Press (1932) 
1x, 476-479, 488. Cf. the bibliography, 1x, 939-941, which lists commentaries and dis- 
cussions, general works, and special treatises. 
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According to Sallust! there were in Rome toward the end of the 
year 688/66 three very disappointed candidates. Catiline had been 
prevented from standing for the consulship on which he had set 
his heart, while P. Sulla and P. Autronius, consuls-elect, had lost 
this high office because of a conviction for bribery.” There was also 
in Rome a young noble, Cn. Calpurnius Piso, as bold as he was 
seditious, of depraved character, and deeply in debt. Catiline and 
Autronius during the early part of December began to plan a 
coup d’état with this Piso."* Their plans were to assassinate the 
consuls, Cotta and Torquatus, on the Capitol on January 1, 
689/65, the day on which they were to be inaugurated. Catiline 
and Autronius were then to seize the consulship while Piso was to 
be sent to hold Spain with an army. So runs Sallust’s account of 
the plans. 

Aside from the many discrepancies in the ancient accounts, 
there are several mysteries about this plot. How could a few 
ruined debtors and turbulent nobles hope to seize control of the 
government by a coup d’état that envisaged only the assassination 
of the consuls?!’ And why did the senate hush up the plot and fail 
to punish the culprits? For when the senate tried to pass a decree 
against the conspirators, the threatened opposition of a tribune 
was enough to quash the proceedings.’® It appears that behind 
the nominal leaders of the conspiracy there were more powerful 
figures whose tools the senate dared not punish.’® As to who these 
figures were, Suetonius seems to me to offer the only satisfactory 
explanation.”” He declares that Caesar in the closing days of 
688/66 was under suspicion of plotting a coup d’état with Crassus 
as well as Sulla and Autronius. The plan was to attack the senate 
at the beginning of the year 689/65 and to assassinate whom they 


4 Bellum Catilinae, 18. All subsequent references to Sallust are to the Bellum Cati- 
linae. 

% Cf. Asconius, Jn Toga Candida, 89 (Ed. Clark). Unless otherwise specified, all 
citations of Asconius refer to the Jn Toga Candida. 16 Cf. Cassius Dio xxxv1, 44. 

17 Cf. Cary, op. cit., 1x, 477 f. 18 Cassius Dio ibid. 

1 Cf. Hardy, op. cit., 15. Ferrero, op. cit., 1, 333, agrees with John, op. cit., 717, that 
the weakness of the Senate and the consuls can be explained only by their fear of the 
men behind the conspirators. 

2° Tul. 9, All references to Suetonius are to his life of Julius Caesar. 
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desired; Crassus was then to become dictator, Caesar was to be 
magister equitum, and after they had settled affairs of state as they 
saw fit, they were to restore the consulship to Sulla and Autronius. 
On January 1 Crassus did not put in an appearance and therefore 
Caesar did not give the appointed signal to the conspirators. 
Furthermore, there can be little doubt that Crassus and Caesar 
were using the other conspirators as their tools. In Suetonius’ 
account the two play the leading réles, and Asconius says” that 
Cicero in his De Consiliis charged Crassus with being the instigator 
of the plot. Moreover, Cicero in the election speech delivered in 
the senate in the campaign of 690/64 makes it clear that he under- 
stands that Crassus and Caesar were using Piso as a tool when he 
says: “After these men have failed in their attempt to cut the 
sinews of Roman citizens with that infamous Spanish poniard, 
they are trying to plunge two daggers into the body of the Repub- 
lic.””* We hardly need Asconius’ explanation that the Spanish pon- 
iard is Piso and that the two daggers are Catiline and Antonius, 
whom Crassus and Caesar were backing for the consulship to de- 
feat Cicero. Finally, we know that it was Crassus himself who 
forced the senate to send Piso to Spain. This chain of direct evi- 
dence not only proves the complicity of the two Popular leaders 
but also shows that they were manipulating the marionettes.” 
More astonishing than even the suppression of the attempt to 
punish the conspirators or the hushing up of the plot is the fact 
that one of the plotters was actually rewarded! It will be remem- 
bered that part of the plot had been to send Piso to Spain with an 
army. From Sallust we gather™ that Piso, through the influence 
of Crassus, who knew him to be a personal enemy of Pompey, was 
later actually sent to Spain by the senate with a commission as 
praetor, although he was at the time only a quaestor. The despatch 
of Piso to Spain with an extraordinary commission is confirmed 
by Piso’s epitaph, still extant, which reads: Cn. Calpurnius Cn. 


™ 83. Cf. Plutarch, Crass. 13. ® Asconius 93, 11-14. 

% Cf. John, op. cit., 715-722 and Hardy, op. cit., 12-20, who leave little doubt as to 
this interpretation. The later connections of Sulla (cf. below), Catiline, and Piso with 
Crassus and Caesar clarify the part that they were playing as tools in this conspiracy. 

% 19, 1. 
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f. Piso quaestor pro pr. ex s.c. provinciam Hispaniam citeriorem 
optinuit.™ Asconius® and Cassius Dio confirm Sallust. Besides, 
there are reasons for believing that it was through Crassus’ influ- 
ence that Piso was sent to Spain. Cicero, we have seen, charges 
Crassus and Caesar with trying to “‘cut the sinews of Roman citi- 
zens with that infamous Spanish poniard.”’ It is well attested that 
Crassus was jealous of Pompey’s victories over Mithridates.”’ 
According to Cicero,”* Crassus once made the remark that the man 
who desired to be first at Rome must have enough money to sup- 
port an army. Thus, although he was already the richest man in 
Rome, his envy of Pompey led him on to an overweening desire for 
military glory. He had already got a taste of such glory in the war 
with Spartacus. He now conceived the plan of securing a province 
to conquer and administer as a check on Pompey’s power in the 
East. In the meantime he was content to see the influence of any 
enemies of Pompey increase.” His plan was to send Piso, known 
to be a personal enemy of Pompey, to Spain to act as a foil against 
the threatened military dictatorship that Pompey would probably 
set up on his return to Rome. This plan, as we have seen, had been 
a part of the plot for January 1. When that failed, Crassus at- 
tempted to salvage something from the wreckage by forcing the 
senate to send Piso to Spain.*° 

It has been seen that Piso’s mission to Spain is understandable 
in view of Crassus’ and Caesar’s plans to set up a counter-power 
against Pompey. By what means did Crassus, one of the principal 
conspirators, induce the senators to bestow on a mere quaestor 
the very province he had recently plotted to gain? To be sure, the 
political pressure that Crassus could bring to bear on those sena- 


* Cited by Mommsen, oP. cit., 1v, 467. Cf. Dessau, J.L.S., 875. % 92, 

7 Plutarch, Crass. 13; Sallust 17, 7. % De Off., 1, 8, 25. 29 Sallust, ibid. 

#9 Suetonius’ account of a second conspiracy that Caesar made with Piso is probably 
mere rumor. It is incredible that Caesar after the failure of the attempt of January 1 
should hatch a second cabal that envisaged a simultaneous arising in both Spain and 
Rome. At the same time, the agreement of Curio and Actorius Naso, whom Suetonius 
cites, with Sallust indicates that Caesar as well as Crassus had a part in sending Piso 
to Spain. Hardy (op. cit., 18) thinks that Suetonius muddled his authorities on this 
point. Cicero (Asconius 93, 11-14) also makes this charge against Caesar as well as 
Crassus. 
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tors who were his debtors is a partial explanation. But the reason 
given by Sallust, Cassius Dio, and Suetonius that the senators 
wished to remove from the city so dangerous a plotter as Piso is 
highly improbable. Had they desired to punish him, the bestowal 
of a military command over a rich province was hardly the means. 
Sallust® gives as a second reason the fact that several optimates 
hoped to use Piso as a bulwark against Pompey, who was already 
powerful enough to be feared. It appears from this that the interest 
of Crassus and the optimates were identical: both political parties 
in Pompey’s absence were seeking to provide against the threat of 
his return to Rome. It seems, therefore, that the senators, fearing 
Pompey even more than they did Crassus and Caesar, seized the 
opportunity presented by Cicero’s refusal of Spain as his province 
and sent to Spain a quaestor who Crassus had persuaded them 
was a personal enemy of Pompey.* 

But like the other frantic attempts of both optimates and popu- 
lares to curb Pompey’s power in his absence, this venture came to 
naught. For Piso was killed by some of the Spanish cavalrymen in 
his army. The assassins were either natives who were enraged at 
his cruelty or former clients of Pompey.* Both explanations are 
plausible. It is not surprising that such an unjust, haughty man 
as Piso, invested with the supreme authority of the Roman pro- 
praetor, should be assassinated. The belief at Rome that the deed 
had been done at Pompey’s request cannot be true. But although 
Pompey could not have been in close communication with his 
former followers in the war with Sertorius, it is possible that they 
made away with Piso, knowing his enmity to Pompey. The sus- 
picion that they were the assassins is further indication that Piso’s 
mission was directed against Pompey. Sallust with commendable 
caution refuses to decide the matter.® 

We have seen that Crassus’ motive for joining the First Con- 
spiracy was to check Pompey by combining with Caesar, and by 


3! Sallust 48, 5. # 19, 2. 

33 Cf. Freinshem’s Epitomes of Livy, c1, 25. Contrast Nutting, of. cit., 51. 

* Sallust 19, 3-5; Asconius 92; Cassius Dio xxxv1, 44 f. 

* Cf. Wm. MacDonald in Classical Quarterly (London, 1929), xxu, 207; G. H. Nall, 
The Catiline of Sallust: London (1929), 80 f. 
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setting up a base of operations in Spain. Now Crassus’ and Caesar’s 
subsequent activities indicate that they hoped to gain a foothold 
in Egypt also. Shortly after the suppression of the First Conspir- 
acy, 689/65, they attempted to secure the military command in 
Egypt.® The attempt to enfranchise the Transpadanes, Caesar’s 
gladiatorial games financed by Crassus, and his restoration of the 
Marian banners, were all designed to win popular support for the 
conquest of Egypt and were followed by a public attempt to gain 
the coveted command.*’ The two Popular leaders were still aiming 
at control of Egypt two years later, 691/63, for in the Rullan agrar- 
ian bill Egypt was one of the lands put into the hands of the 
decemviri.** From this it seems likely that Egypt as well as Spain 
was the goal of Crassus’ and Caesar’s activities in the First Con- 
spiracy. Knowing that the senate would strenuously oppose giving 
to one individual the command over the richest country in the 
East, Crassus and Caesar threw their caution to the winds and 
decided to conspire to gain their objective.*® From this point on 
we must be content with probabilities: the senate was to be intimi- 
dated by the assassination of the consuls on January 1 and the 
establishment of a dictatorship; Piso was to be sent to Spain with 
a military command as a foil against Pompey; and the intimidated 
senate forced to consent to a military command for Crassus in 
Egypt with perhaps Caesar as his /egatws. With the affairs of state 
settled to suit their designs*® and with the restored consuls looking 
after their interests at home, Crassus and Caesar could then pro- 
ceed with an army to the conquest of Egypt.” 


86 Plutarch, Crass. 13, 1; Suetonius 11; Cicero, De Leg. Agrar. u, 17, 44. 

7 Cf. my article in the Classical Weekly xx1x, No. 12, 89 f. 

88 Cicero, De Leg Agrar u1, 16. 

%° Cf. Mommsen, op. cit., 1v, 467 f.; Ferrero, op. cit., u, 333. 

4° Suetonius 9, 1: constitutaque ad arbitrium re publica. 

‘| Ferrero, op. cit., rejects as a rumor Suetonius’ statement that Crassus was to be 
dictator and argues that he could have made no headway against Pompey without an 
army. Holmes, op. cit., 449 N, agrees with Ferrero. But were not the despatch of Piso 
to Spain and the attempts to gain Egypt designed to secure the much-needed armies? 
Cf. Mommsen, of. cit., 1v, 466-468. Hardy, op. cit., 17-18, supposes that Crassus pro- 
posed to resign the dictatorship after a few days, but conspirators do not thus lay down 
their stolen powers. Crassus and Caesar would not have risked detection for anything 
short of the command in Egypt. Furthermore, Ferrero’s hypothesis that they plotted 
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It is not difficult to understand why Sallust is silent on Caesar’s 
participation in the First Conspiracy. Mommsen® regarded Sal- 
lust’s Catiline as an apology for Caesar, and other writers have fol- 
lowed him. Hardy“ thinks Sallust’s main purpose was to exonerate 
Caesar from implication in the Second Conspiracy and that to 
accomplish this he deliberately lengthened the time of the con- 
spiracy.“ Sallust even went so far as to make no mention of 
Caesar’s henchman, P. Sulla. This is not strange. The Bellum 
Catilinae was probably published soon after Caesar’s assassina- 
tion.* Sulla stood so high in Caesar’s favor that he commanded the 
right wing of Caesar’s forces at the battle of Pharsalus, 706/48.“ 
Two years later he had enriched himself by buying up at auction 
the property of Pompey’s partisans.*” These activities made him 
so unpopular with the people that they were relieved to hear of his 
death in January, 709/45.‘* The two thoughts, therefore, upper- 
most in the public mind at this time about Sulla were that he was 
a favorite of Caesar and that he had wrongfully enriched himself 
through Caesar’s connivance. For Sallust to mention Sulla’s part 
in the First Conspiracy was to connect Caesar’s name with it. 
Since Sallust desired to avoid that at all costs, it was but natural 
that he should suppress Sulla’s name. He was not so careful as to 
conceal also the fingerprints of Crassus, who was working with 
Caesar. Sallust does not seem to have realized that to leave 
Crassus under a cloud of suspicion was to do the same for Caesar. 
Moreover, he tried to exonerate Caesar not only by omitting all 
mention of his name but also by elaborating Catiline’s réle. It is 
noteworthy that he dwelt in considerable detail on Catiline’s par- 
ticipation in the plans for January 1, dismissed with three words, 
ea re cognita, the happenings of January 1, and described in detail 
Catiline’s activities on February 5 (cf. below). 





to restore Sulla and Autronius so as to have consuls favorable to their Egyptian project 
does not appear to me a compelling enough motive for conspiring. 

# Ob. cit., tv, 489 n. 8 Op. cit., 28 f. 

“ Sihler (Cicero of Arpinum: New York, Stechert [1933], 168) disagrees. 

“ Cf. Herbermann, Bellum Catilinae: Sanborn (1919), vi. 

“6 Caesar, B.C. 11, 89; Appian, Civil Wars u, 317. 7 Cicero, De Of. u1, 8, 29. 

8 Cicero, Ad Fam. 1x, 10, 3; cf. Ad Fam. xv, 17, 2. 
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Who originated the plot? Sallust and Suetonius imply, while 
Cassius Dio specifically states, that the conviction of Sulla and 
Autronius for bribery was the motive force that led them on to 
conspire against the state, while both Sallust and Cassius Dio give 
Catiline’s exclusion from the consulship as his motive. Such com- 
pelling motives force us to conclude that these three men origi- 
nated the plot. It follows, therefore, that Crassus and Caesar did 
not originate the plot but only took advantage of what was al- 
ready started.** My own hypothesis is that after the plot was 
hatched by Catiline, Autronius, Sulla, and Piso, both Crassus and 
Caesar conferred with the plotters and forced some changes in 
plans, among which were the relegation of Catiline to the back- 
ground, the restoration of Sulla (not Catiline) as consul, and the 
establishment of a dictatorship with Crassus as dictator and 
Caesar as magister equitum. If this is true, Sallust’s account of the 
plans gives a fairly accurate picture of the situation before Crassus 
and Caesar joined the plot. 

The substitution of Sulla for Catiline may have been suggested 
by Caesar, who had a high opinion of Sulla’s ability. Sulla from 
this time on was closely associated with Caesar. When Clodius, 
known to be a tool of the triumvirs, was making his attacks on 
Cicero’s house, he used Sulla’s house as his headquarters.*® We 
have seen that Sulla commanded Caesar’s right wing at Phar- 
salus, and that he profited by Caesar’s sales of proscribed prop- 
erty. These later associations enable us to understand why Caesar 
preferred Sulla to Catiline. This probability that Sulla was to be 
restored as consul is strengthened by direct evidence. Contradict- 
ing Sallust is the testimony of Suetonius, Livy, and Cassius Dio.™ 
Suetonius, as we have seen above, specifically states that the con- 
sulship was to be restored to Sulla, while Cassius Dio and the Epi- 
tomator of Livy imply the same. But the most convincing evi- 
dence, as John has pointed out, is to be found in the fact that 
Cicero, while raking up every despicable thing about Catiline, 


* Cf. Holmes, of. cit., 1, 449, who disagrees with John on this point. Ferrero agrees 
with Holmes that neither Crassus nor Caesar took an active part. 
© Cicero, Ad Att. 1v, 3. 5! Livy, Epit. c1. 
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never makes any charge on this score. John has also shown®™ that 
Sulla was either interested in regaining the lost consulship or was 
not interested at all. Sulla made it very clear by the large sums of 
money that he had spent to secure his election that it was the con- 
sulship he wanted. By his condemnation he had lost not only the 
consulship but also his political and social standing. By the penal- 
ties of the Lex Calpurnia he lost his seat in the Senate and could 
not in the future hold any public office.* Cicero himself tells us 
that the loss of the consulship was a great blow to Sulla’s social 
standing.» Sulla was so disgraced that, although he had a host of 
friends at Rome, he preferred to remain in dejection at Naples.® 
Nothing but the prospect of the consulship would have induced 
him to cast aside his natural tendency to keep in the background 
when it was advisable or necessary. Besides, he saw the consulship 
in the hands of the very man whose son had taken it away from 
him. He had, therefore, every motive to try to regain the lost con- 
sulship. Finally, when Sulla was tried for implication in this con- 
spiracy in 692/62, the principal indictment against him was prob- 
ably that he had planned to assassinate Torquatus the consul and 
seize the consulship.*’ Even his acquittal on this charge by Hor- 
tensius does not greatly weaken the fact of his guilt. Cicero suc- 
cessfully defended many a guilty man. Unfortunately the speech 
of Hortensius is lost. Cicero defended Sulla on the charge of im- 
plication in the second conspiracy but pleaded ignorance about the 
first, declaring that hardly a rumor of the whole affair ever came 
to his ears.*® This lack of information contrasts strongly with the 
taunt that he more than once hurls into the face of Catiline, or 
with what he wrote to Pompey, or with the statement that, ac- 
cording to Asconius, he made in his De Consiliis (not extant) to 
the effect that Crassus was the auctor of this very conspiracy.®® It 
looks very much as if Cicero was pretending ignorance so that he 


8 Op. cit., 711. Holmes, op. cit., 1, 445 and Nall, op. cit., 79, follow John. 


58 Op. cit., 708 f.  Schol. Bob., p. 361 f.; Cass. Dio xxxv1, 38, 1. 
% Pro Sulla 26, 73; cf. 31, 88; 32, 91. 58 Thid., 26, 74. 
57 Tbid., 24, 68. 58 Thid.,4, 11 f. 


59 Cat. 1, 6, 15; Asconius 83 (Ed. A. C. Clark, Bibl. Ox.); Cicero, Pro Sulla 24, 67; 
Pro Mur. 38, 82. 
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would not have to tell what he knew. When in his defense of Sulla 
he referred at all to the First Conspiracy, his defense was very 
weak. He merely pointed out that such bold men as Piso, Catiline, 
Vargunteius, and Autronius were capable of forming a plot without 
any help from Sulla.®® Thus the little that we know about Sulla’s 
trial anent the First Conspiracy does not weaken the fact that 
he was to be restored as consul. 

But if Catiline was not to be consul, what réle did he play in 
this conspiracy that bears his name? When Cicero mentions Cati- 
line, it is to the slaughter of the senators that he invariably refers.™ 
In Sallust’s account of the second attempt on February 5, Catiline 
appears as the man who gave the signal too quickly to his bands of 
armed men.” This would lead us to believe that Catiline’s assign- 
ment in the first attempt was to raise the gangs who were to do the 
work of execution. He was well qualified for this bloody work by 
his experience during the Sullan reign of terror when he had com- 
manded the Gallic cavalry that slaughtered the equites.™ At the 
elections of 691/63, he undoubtedly raised a band to assassinate 
Cicero. If it be objected that he would not have been content with 
anything less than the consulship, it need only be recalled that 
Crassus and Caesar supported him with financial aid for the con- 
sulship the following year.* They may have promised him this sup- 
port as early as December, 688/66. Besides, Sallust implies that 
one of Catiline’s motives was the desire to escaye his impending 
trial for extortion. It is probable, therefore, that Catiline was will- 
ing to forego the consulship for the present, providing his impend- 
ing trial was quashed.® One of the many enigmas, therefore, of this 
strange conspiracy is the fact that the man whose name it bears 
played only the minor réle of raising the gangs.” Besides Catiline, 
the rash Autronius, who had used his gladiators at the trial for 
bribery, could also be counted on to supply a large number of the 


6° Pro Sulla, ibid. 6 Asconius 92; Pro Mur. ibid. ; In Cat., ibid. 

62 Sallust 18, 8. 3 Q. Cicero, De Petit. Cons. 2, 9. 4 Asconius 83. 

% Hardy, op. cit., 18, lists the quashing of Catiline’s prosecution as one of the arbi- 
trary acts contemplated by Crassus during the proposed dictatorship. 

** Cf. Heitland, op. cit., m1, 72, 108. Suetonius does not even mention Catiline as 
one of the conspirators. 
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necessary “‘bullies,”’ and Sulla had plenty of money with which to 
raise gangs. He was accused of doing this to bring about the elec- 
tion of Catiline.” 

The day set for the execution of the plot was January 1. But on 
the day before this, Catiline made a premature display of arms 
at the trial of Manilius in the comitium, rumors of the plot leaked 
out, and the Senate decreed a body-guard for the consuls-elect, 
Cotta and Torquatus.® On the following day, therefore, the cau- 
tious Crassus failed to put in an appearance, and so Caesar did 
not give the appointed signal.®® According to Curio pater, cited 
by Suetonius, Caesar was to give the signal by letting his toga drop 
from his shoulder. Catiline and Autronius did not proceed with 
the coup d’état. This makes it even more clear that they were 
taking their orders from Crassus and Caesar. 

Sallust writes’® of a second attempt set for February 5. He says 
that the plan this time was to murder not only the consuls but 
several senators as well, and that since Catiline gave the signal 
before sufficient armed men had assembled, the attempt was a fail- 
ure. This account of Sallust’s has been regarded as one of the 
many rumors afloat at the time.’ Let us examine the evidence. 

Although this second attempt is not mentioned as a separate 
plot by any other writer, it is certainly plausible, for it is just the 
thing to be expected of the persevering Catiline, the reckless Piso, 
and the impetuous Autronius. The plan to include several senators 
in the slaughter is the very kind of attack that Catiline later 
planned for October 28, 691/63. Again, February 5 was a conven- 
ient day on which to attack the senators, for on this day there was 
a regular meeting of the senate.” As Catiline, Piso, and Autronius 
had been the originators of the first attempt, it was natural that 
they should want to make another attempt on their own initiative. 
For if Sallust’s account is true, nothing is more certain than that 
Crassus and Caesar had no part in this second attempt. It was as 


87 Cicero, Pro Sulla 24, 68. 
68 Cicero, In Cat. 1, 6, 15; Asconius, In Corn. 66 (Ed. A. C. Clark, Bibl. Ox.); Cass. 


Dio xxxv1, 44. 69 Suetonius 9. 7 18, 6-8. 
" Cf. Hardy, op. cit., 20; John, op. cit., 711, note 16; Holmes, of. cit., 1, 448. 
7 Freinshem’s Epitomes of Livy, c1, 24; Drumann, of. cit., v, 396. 
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characteristic of them to withdraw into the background to await 
a more favorable opportunity as of Catiline, Piso, and Autronius 
to persist in their reckless undertaking. We know that Crassus 
and Caesar soon turned to legal means to secure their ends.” That 
the original plotters were making this second attempt on their 
own initiative is further indicated by Sallust’s statement that it 
was Catiline who gave the signal. Since Caesar had no part in this 
second attempt, Sallust at this point was relieved of the necessity 
of warping his narrative to defend him. 

There is a great diversity concerning the intended victims in 
the accounts that have come down to us. Cassius Dio names the 
consuls, Suetonius, several senators, Cicero in the In Toga Can- 
dida speech™ names the optimates, in the First Oration against 
Catiline,”* the consuls and the leading citizens in the state, in the 
Pro Murena,” the Senate. Sallust names the consuls for the first 
attempt, the consuls and several senators for the second. The dis- 
crepancy between optimates and senators is not important. As- 
conius’’ even understands Cicero to mean the Senate by caedem 
optimatum. But the other discrepancies are more serious. It has 
been suggested’® that they are due to the hushing up of the con- 
spiracy. But I believe that they are due to another factor also. If 
we assume that Cassius Dio and Livy are speaking of the first 
attempt (Cassius Dio probably copied Livy), Cicero and Asconius 
about the second, these difficulties are reconciled, leaving only 
Suetonius to be accounted for. 

Such a reconciliation of divergencies leads to a strong presump- 
tion that a second attempt was made. This view is strengthened 
by a careful reading of Asconius.’® In explanation of Cicero’s 
reference to the plot Asconius says inter alia that it was the general 
opinion that Catiline and Piso had plotted to slaughter the Senate 
and that the deed did not take place because Catiline had given the 
signal to the conspirators before they were prepared. Asconius 
also attests the death of Piso in Spain and gives the same explana- 
tions of it as Sallust. Although Asconius does not expressly men- 


78 Cf. Piso’s mission to Spain. ™ Asconius 92. % In Cat. 1, 6, 15. 
7 38, 7 Asconius, ibid. 78 Hardy, op. cit., 15. 79 92. 
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tion two attempts, in this passage he is undoubtedly speaking of 
the second attempt. A clause in Cassius Dio also supports Sallust. 
When Cassius Dio states that Piso persisted in his bold course 
even after the failure of the January 1 attempt, he is probably 
alluding in general terms to the second attempt described by 
Sallust and Asconius. 

Of Cicero’s references to the First Conspiracy, we have already 
seen that Asconius understood Cicero’s caedem optimatum* to re- 
fer to the second attempt. Both in this passage and also in the Pro 
Murena* it is the Senate that is the object of attack and Catiline 
and Piso are mentioned as the leaders. This agreement further 
indicates that Cicero is referring to the second attempt. His linking 
of Piso’s name with Catiline’s indicates that these two were the 
prime movers in this second attempt. We have seen above that 
Cassius Dio attested the active participation of Piso, and Asconius 
in another passage® relates that Piso, in addition to being a close 
friend of Catiline’s, shared all his plans and was the instigator of 
his violent acts. Thus Cicero, Asconius, and Cassius Dio confirm 
Sallust as to two of the participants. 

Thus the character of the participants, the probabilities of the 
situation, and, most important of all, passages from Asconius, 
Cicero, and Cassius Dio point to a second attempt and even con- 
firm several details of Sallust’s account. 


8° Ascon., ibid. 81 38. 82 In Corn. 66. 

















Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent directly 
to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


SOME PARALLELS BETWEEN THE MORMON AND 
HELVETIAN MIGRATIONS 


Although every school boy who has studied Latin knows the 
story of Caesar’s tryst with the Helvetians, just as the average 
student of the required course in United States history is vaguely 
aware of the Mormon Trail to Salt Lake City, salient parallels 
between the two mass migrations are frequently overlooked by 
the teacher of Latin eager to correlate Caesar with the social 
studies program. 

The Mormons, having made the evacuation of Nauvoo, IIL, 
mandatory’ by a committee resolution in October, 1845, were faced 
with vital problems of transportation, food supply, and the selec- 
tion of a westward route.’ Being a civilized people, the disposal of 
real estate occupied their first attention. Property was accordingly 
sold or traded for what it would bring, and three-fourths of the 
Mormon holdings were reasonably disposed of in this way before 
the actual date of migration in March.* 

To provide adequate locomotive power for the journey the 
Church advertised for a thousand yoke of oxen and mules. Three 
hundred Mormons were sent ahead into Iowa to secure draft 
animals; and when the procession started, the itinerants boasted 
of the best cattle and horses in the country. 

1 These footnotes call attention to passages in Caesar’s De Bello Gallico upon which 
parallel references are based; here cf. 1, 3, 2: In tertium annum profectionem lege 
confirmant. 

2 Cf. 1, 3, 1: Constituerunt ea quae ad proficiscendum pertinerent comparare, 
iumentorum et carrorum quam maximum numerum coemere, sementes quam maximas 
facere, ut in itinere copia frumenti suppeteret, cum proximis civitatibus pacem et 


amicitiam confirmare. 
* Cf. 1, 6, 4: Is dies erat a.d.v. Kal. April., L. Pisone, A. Gabinio consulibus. 
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Recommended equipment for the family of five included one 
wagon, three yoke cattle, two beef cattle, three sheep, a quantity 
of flour, twenty pounds of sugar, a tent, seeds, farming tools, and 
a rifle—all calculated to cost $250. A unanimous vote had pre- 
viously been cast to move en masse, and every man was pledged to 
help his poorer neighbor. 

As soon as the leaders decided to make a start, a petition was 
sent to the Governor of Iowa Territory,‘ explaining their intentions 
and asking protection during their temporary sojourn. No opposi- 
tion seems to have been shown by the Iowans, who employed the 
transients as laborers, sold them such goods as could be paid for, 
and invited their musicians to give concerts at resting points, 
where seeds were planted and arrangements made for those who 
were to follow. 

That the Mormons did not know where they were embarked 
for is today a well-established fact. That they proposed to move to 
a place where they could become richer and build a bigger and 
better temple led to a mythical belief in California, then vaguely 
referred to as the region extending westward from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Coast. Even Brigham Young believed 
that the exact location of the new Utopia would be revealed to him 
by God, when the chosen land should be reached. 

The story of the march is remarkable in many ways—starting 
in March with the ground covered with snow, about four hundred 
wagons crossed the Mississippi’ by means of a ferryboat to begin 
the long westward trek. After snowfall the ground had to be 
scraped to pitch the tents at night. At one point in Iowa the ther- 
mometer dropped to a minus twenty degrees. Game was plentiful, 
with abundant deer, wild turkeys, and prairie hens, but there was 
no surplus of food. The jolting of wagons churned the milk. When 
stops were made, bread was baked in hillside ovens. Progress dur- 
ing April showers was exasperatingly slow, ranging from one to 
six miles a day. Dances, concerts, and parties were held at fre- 


* Cf. 1, 3, 3: Ad eas res conficiendas Orgetorix deligitur. Is sibi legationem ad civitates 
suscepit. 

5 Cf. 1, 8, 4: Helvetii, ea spe deiecti, navibus iunctis, ratibusque compluribus factis, 
alii vadis Rhodani, qua minima altitudo fluminis erat . . . perrumpere conati [sunt]. 
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quent intervals to maintain the morale. In July, 1846, fifteen 
thousand Mormons (a rosy estimate),® thirty thousand head of 
cattle, many horses and mules, and a vast flock of sheep ventured 
across the Missouri at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

The Indian, however, proved a disappointing war-substitute 
for Caesar, and the Mormon caravan moved slowly on. At night 
wagons were driven into a semicircle with the river (Platte) at 
the rear to form a corral for animals as well as a protection for 
men. Prairie fires, stampeding buffalo herds, malaria, and moun- 
tain fever failed to discourage the regular erection of a new mile- 
post every ten miles. Finally on July 22, 1847, on the first day of 
their arrival on the prairies of the Great Salt Lake, six acres of 
potatoes were planted in earth so hard without irrigation that the 
ploughshares were broken. 

Without a Caesar to change the course of history the Mormons 


achieved their destiny. AB 
. BRAUNWARTH 


Burris SCHOOL 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
MuNcIE, INDIANA 


A NOTE ON HERODOTUS III, 102 


An Associated Press item of December 3, 1938, from Winne- 
mucca, Nevada, reads as follows: “‘Legal protection for badgers is 
advocated by A. J. Cross, mine operator. ‘The first thing a pros- 
pector does is to examine the dirt dug out by badgers in digging 
their holes,’ he said. ‘Sometimes he finds gold in it. Sixteen Nevada 
mines that I know of have been discovered with the assistance of 
badgers.’ ” 

Those who are familiar with the writings of Herodotus will cer- 
tainly be reminded of the famous story in m1, 102 of the huge ants 
of India which were said to dig into the sand and bring out gold 
dust. The account of Herodotus reads in part as follows: 

There are found in this sandy desert ants not so big as dogs but bigger than 


foxes; the Persian king has some of these, which have been caught there. 
These ants make their dwellings underground, digging out the sand in the 


* Cf. 1, 29, 3: Summa omnium fuerunt ad milia ccctxvmt. 
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same manner as do the ants in Greece, to which they are very like in shape, 
and the sand which they carry forth from the holes is full of gold. It is for this 
sand that the Indians set forth into the desert. 


Our modern parallel may add some credence to this ancient 
story which has been regarded by some as fabulous, and variously 
explained by others.? While it may appear absurd to suggest that 
the creatures mentioned by Herodotus were really not ants but 
badgers, can we not now more easily accept as plausible the claim 
that gold was thus produced in the East by at least some kind of 
animal? 

G. W. REGENOS 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


1 Translation by A. D. Godley, Herodotus with an English Translation, “Loeb 
Classical Library’’: New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1921), 11, 129-31, quoted by per- 
mission of Harvard University Press, which now handles the series. 

2Cf. D. W. Turner, Notes on Herodotus, “Bohn’s Classical Library’: London, 
Henry G. Bohn (1853), 194 f.; J. W. Blakesley, Herodotus with a Commentary: 
London, Whittaker and Co. (1854), 1, 378; A. H. Sayce, The Ancient Empires of the 
East, Herodotus 1-111: London, Macmillan and Co. (1883), 281. 




















Book Reviews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the JouRNAL 
at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed in the 
department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers 
of the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief reserves 
the right of appointing reviewers.] 


James Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy to the Year 1800, 
Cornell Studies in English, xxi. Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press (1935). 


This is a book for the specialist in literary forms. It is a work 
based on an extraordinarily wide knowledge of the Latin poetry 
of the Italian humanists as well as of the vernacular poetry of 
Italy to 1800. Properly to review such a book would require 
erudition equal to that of the author, which the present reviewer is 
far from claiming. 

The first seventy-nine pages are devoted to an excellent Intro- 
duction on the literary tradition of the Anthology. It discusses 
“Epigrams of the Anthology in other Greek Books’’; ““The Greek 
Epigrams in Latin Literature’’; “Manuscripts of the Anthology”’; 
“Knowledge of the Epigrams before the Editio Princeps’’; 
“Editions of the Anthology’; “Neo Latin Writers and the 
Anthology”; “Vernacular Writers and the Anthology’’; and “The 
Epigram.”’ Under the last heading the author deals with the 
nature of the epigram as a literary type and with its literary 
affinities, and also reviews briefly the theories as to the nature of 
the epigram contained in the works of Italian, German, French, 
Portuguese, and English writers on the subject in the period of the 
Renaissance and later. 

In the main body of the book Part 1 contains ‘‘Latin Writers of 
the Renaissance to ca. 1650.” Here are to be found in chronological 
order the Latin poems of the Italian humanists showing the in- 
fluence of the Anthology. Biographical and bibliographical informa- 
tion is given in connection with each of the authors cited. Parts 
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m and 1 are devoted to the ‘Vernacular Writers of the Sixteenth 
Century” and “The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries’’ re- 
spectively. The method followed in these two parts is similar to 
that in Part 1, with biographical and bibliographical matter about 
the poets cited, quotations from their works, with references to 
the poems in the Anthology which influenced them in their writing 
of the particular lines quoted. 

In the final two hundred pages is a Register, listing by book and 
number of the Palatine Anthology those poems which have in- 
fluenced the works of later Italian writers, the latter being referred 
to in chronological order. 

This is a work of enormous industry and scholarly precision. 
American scholarship rarely produces a book involving such a 
vast amount of research and containing so much material so well 
organized. It is invaJuable to the student of literary origins, 
literary traditions, and of this particular literary type, the epi- 
gram. 

RoyAL CASE NEMIAH 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


CARPENTER, Ruys and Bon, ANTOINE, with Contributions by 
Parsons, A. W., Korinth, Volume 11, Part 11, The Defenses 
of Acrocorinth and the Lower Town; Classical Studies at 
Athens: Harvard University Press (1936). Pp. xvi+315; 242 
figures, 10 plates, and Folding Survey Map of Acrocorinth in 
end pocket. $5.00. 


To one who has climbed around the remains on the ‘‘Acro”’ and 
wandered about the remains of the Lower City this work is of 
the greatest interest. The student of Greek history and the archae- 
ologist will find it as informative as it is interesting. Hitherto one 
has had to be content with the scanty information supplied by 
the guide books, but now this monumental publication makes it 
possible for the prospective visitor to Corinth to read the interest- 
ing history of the walls and of the events associated with them. 
That “‘archaeology is the handmaid to history”’ is well exemplified 
in this work with its wealth of historical allusions. 
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The work is profusely illustrated by clear photographs and line- 
drawings. Special mention must be made of the excellent com- 
posite photograph of the “Acro” from the air (Fig. 1) in which 
walls, gateways, and various features stand out very vividly. The 
“Key-Plan of Acrocorinth” (Pl. I) enables the reader to follow 
easily and clearly the descriptions of the walls and various remains 
on the acropolis. 

The first chapter, ““The Classical Fortifications of Acrocorinth”’ 
(pp. 1-43), by Mr. Carpenter, makes interesting reading with its 
historical allusions and thirty-three illustrations. He adduces evi- 
dence for locating the precise spot where Aratus made his success- 
ful assault in 243 B.c. The wall, a little less than two miles in 
circuit, is constructed of “Cyclopean,” polygonal, and ashlar 
masonry and this leads Mr. Carpenter to the conslusion that 
type of wall construction cannot serve as a sole criterion for dating. 
No part of the wall is “Mycenaean.”” Compare Mr. Blegen’s state- 
ment, based on the ceramic evidence, that the “earliest occupation 
of Acrocorinth dates from the Geometric period” (Corinth, 1m, 
1, 28 [1930]). Mr. Carpenter further concludes that the “earliest 
fortification .. . of Acrocorinth does not date farther back than 
the seventh century B.c., and more probably falls under the first 
great commercial prosperity of the town under the Cypselid Ty- 
rants, early in the sixth century” (126). Knowing Mr. Carpenter’s 
penchant for late dating, the reviewer is inclined to omit the words 
“and more probably falls” and close the sentence with a period 
after ‘‘Tyrants” in the foregoing quotation. 

Chapter m1, ““The City-Walls of Corinth” (pp. 44-83; 21 figures), 
also by Mr. Carpenter, in a sense contains newer material, for the 
city-walls have for the most part lain unseen. Now the course of 
the city-wall, about six miles in circuit, may be traced, although 
its points of junction with the southeast and northwest sectors of 
the acropolis wall, respectively, are conjectural. What parts of the 
wall did escape the destruction by Mummius in 146 have dis- 
appeared or fallen into ruin due to the action of time, weather, and 
the “quarrying” by later builders. Some, with Athens in mind, 
may rightly or wrongly take exception to Mr. Carpenter’s state- 
ment (83): “We have no cogent evidence that, in general, the 
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Greek cities on the mainland were surrounded by walls before the 
Persian invasion.” 

In chapter 11, “The Long Walls to the Gulf” (pp. 84-125; 36 
figures), Mr. Parsons, with the help of trial trenches and the 
meagre literary evidence, has traced the probable course of the 
two walls from the city to the port of Lechaion. The Long Walls, 
about 1200 meters apart, had a substructure of stone (3 meters 
high in places today), surmounted by a sun-dried brick wall, 
averaging 3.00 to 4.00 meters in thickness. Constructed ca. 450 
B.c., they seem to have been rebuilt ca. 300 by Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes. Of especial interest is the Isthmian Gate, which in plan 
resembles the Dipylon Gate at Athens. About 300 B.c. this gate- 
way was spanned by an arch and thus here we have one of the 
earliest arches constructed in Greece. 

Chapter tv, ‘The Mediaeval Fortifications of Acrocorinth and 
Vicinity” (pp. 128-281), is by M. Antoine Bon, of the French 
School at Athens. This longest section of the book, admirably 
translated by Mr. Carpenter, fills a long-felt need. Historians and 
students of medieval Greece as well as the archaeologist will 
welcome this interesting and scholarly work whose 154 pages are 
illustrated by 132 figures and 3 plates. 

First, M. Bon discusses ““The Historical Background” and in 
considerable detail takes up the three main periods: 1. The Byzan- 
tine (6th to 13th centuries) ; 1. The Frankish (1204—1460) ; m1. The 
Turkish and Venetian (1458-1821). The Venetians seized the 
“Acro” in 1687 and held it till it fell to the Turks in 1715. Anent 
the latter, M. Bon says, “Though it endured for nearly 400 years, 
the Turkish domination of Greece was so uneventful that the 
history of the country under Turkish rule is practically a blank.” 

Next (pp. 160-271), ““The Archaeological Evidence’’ is pre- 
sented in topographical sequence, commencing with the three 
gates at the west. Gates, walls, cannon platforms and embrasures, 
cisterns, and all other medieval remains are discussed in great 
detail and illustrated by 122 figures. Penteskouphia is taken to be 
a corruption of Mont Escovée and the tower on this nearby peak 
was built by the Franks early in the 13th century. 

In the third section, “Chronological Inferences” (pp. 271-281), 
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an analysis of masonry styles, mortars, and other materials and 
an inspection of the successive phases of rebuilding and repair 
make possible a relative chronology. This is combined with the 
historical data to give an actual dating. The successive changes 
from archery, to musketry, to artillery, all played a part in the 
development of, and alterations made in, the fortifications. 

In Appendix a (pp. 282-296) Mr. Parsons describes ‘The 
Northeast Sector of the City-Wall’” which he in part uncovered. 
This he assigns to Demetrius ca. 300 B.c. Appendix B, “A Chamber 
Tomb with Stone Funeral Bed from the Fifth Century B.c.” (pp. 
297-301; 4 figures, 2 plates), is by Mr. Carpenter, who calls this 
stucco-covered limestone bed “a most important document for 
Greek furniture of the classical period.” Thus, he suggests, Plato’s 
mention of a stone couch in a tomb (Laws xu, 947p-E) was not 
necessarily the result of observations made during his sojourn in 
Syracuse. An “Analytical Index” (pp. 303-315) by Mr. Carpenter 
closes this work, which is as interesting as it is informative. The 
price, surprisingly low for such a profusely illustrated book, fortu- 
nately brings it within reach of all—certainly through libraries. 

“The walls must, and perhaps do, speak for themselves,”’ says 
M. Bon, “but their language is a veritable babel of tongues,” and 
it is all the more to the credit of the three collaborators that the 
fortifications of Corinth and the “Acro” have been so clearly 
interpreted by them. Figuratively, Messrs. Carpenter, Bon, and 
Parsons deserve to be allowed to keep the “key to the city” of 
Corinth as a reward, as it were, for unlocking the secrets held in 
its walls and for revealing so much information about the history 
associated with the fortifications of this famous ancient and 
medieval city. 

J. PENROSE HARLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA 


BurRN, ANDREW RoBERT, The World of Hesiod, A Study of the 
Greek Middle Ages: New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. (1937). 
Pp. xv+263. 

This book is a continuation of the author’s Minoans, Philistines, 
and Greeks (1930). For, while the latter recounted the story of 
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Greece from ca. 1400 to 900 B.c., the present work is concerned 
with the following two centuries, i.e., the period of the “pre- 
rationalistic”’ society of Greece during the so-called “‘Middle’”’ or 
“Dark Ages,”’ on which the great age of Ionia and later Athens 
with its brilliance and rationalistic modernity ultimately rests. To 
understand that later period of fonian rationalism and Athenian 
culture, some knowledge of the society of nobles and peasants in 
the “Iron Age”’ of Hesiod is necessary, since survivals of its ideas, 
customs, and institutions constantly meet us in the classical litera- 
ture. The period of the Middle Ages, while lacking the glory of the 
earlier Heroic and Minoan ones and the brilliance of the later 
Lyric Age, is still an interesting one. 

In the modern literature of the subject the author acknowledges 
his greatest debt to H. J. Rose’s Primitive Culture in Greece (1925), 
which makes it no longer necessary to discuss ‘‘the alleged Greek 
evidence for matriarchy, totemism, and marriage by capture.” 
For Hesiod he has used the standard edition of the Works and Days 
by T. A. Sinclair (1932) and for translations Evelyn-White’s 
edition of the poems and fragments (‘“‘Loeb Classical Library” 
[1914]). 

The text is conveniently divided into a social and a geographical 
section. The former, nearly three-fifths of the book (1-146), is 
largely anthropological in character due to the lack of much 
political history, while the remainder (147-252) surveys the Greek 
world just before the period of colonization. The earlier section 
includes chapters on the ‘Mycenaean Legacy,” which is shown to 
be one of ideas as well as of technique; “the World of Hesiod, as 
gleaned from his Farmers’ Year-Book”’; ‘‘the Psychology and 
Practice of Magic,”’ with its world-wide technique; “Law, State 
and Family,” an account of the aristocracies, land-tenure, in- 
heritance law, and early powers of the head of the family; and 
“Play,” a brief account of athletic meets and music. 

In the latter section the longest chapter in the book (v1, 147- 
231) surveys Greek society at the elose of the period from the 
usual historical, objective viewpoint, for it sketches political 
geography, ethnic origins, dialects, foreign influences, the alpha- 
bet, armor, politics, constitutional changes after the waning of 
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monarchy—especially in Ionia, Aeolis (Kyme), and Athens—law, 
anticipations of coinage, etc. The closing chapter, on ‘Traders and 
Sea-Farers,” discusses navigation in the “‘Dark Ages,” types of 
trade, exchange of luxuries, especially metal goods, the importance 
of trade in stimulating colonization—which, however, the author 
finds more agrarian than mercantile in origin, revolution in ship- 
building from the older fifty-oared ship of burden, the penteconter, 
to the biremes and triremes, which were apparently invented by 
the Phoenicians and first used in Greece by Corinth. The chapter 
ends with a brief account of Phoenician expansion in the western 
Mediterranean, and the widening of the Greek horizon as disclosed 
by Hesiod’s poem. The poem, indeed, brings us to the eve of the 
Greek Renaissance, which started in Ionia, where ‘“‘the first 
attempt to apply reason to all things” began (151), and which 
ushered in what Lecky once called ‘‘the European epoch of the 
human mind.” The work closes with a short Chapter Bibliography 
(253-256) and an Index chiefly of proper names (257-268). 
The historical judgments are sound and up-to-date as a few 
examples will show. Thus he states that the lords of Mycenae were 
“Minoan in civilization but very probably Greek, Aryan, by lan- 
guage” (16); that the geometric style of pottery and painting 
should not be ascribed, as is usually done, to the barbarous Dorian 
invaders, since a study of it discloses an “‘unerring craftsmanship” 
(23); that the remnant of True-Cretans at Praesos in eastern 
Crete (mentioned by Herodotus, v1, 170 f.), who used the Greek 
alphabet into historic times, “probably” wrote a pre-Hellenic 
language despite the attempts of many scholars (e.g., Walker, 
Three Inscriptions of Crete [1925]) to interpret it as primitive 
Greek. He believes conservatively that the Phoenician script was 
well established in Greece “‘before the end of the ninth century 
B.c.”’ (153) on the basis of the well-known inscription on an early 
Dipylon vase and the lettering on Hymettian and Corinthian 
sherds. He calls attention to the fact that the alphabet was called 
“Phoenician letters” in Greece and that the word phoinikeia 
actually meant “‘letters” by the early fifth century B.c., as we see 
from a contemporary Tean inscription. But his notion that the 
alphabet was “based, it may well be, on the Minoan Linear script”’ 
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is not so readily acceptable since the discovery of the Sinai in- 
scriptions. 

The discussion of irregular sexual relations (125-134) and 
blood-guilt (134-142) between the Heroic and Late Geometric 
period are among the most interesting in the book. In respect of 
the former he finds the segregation of respectable women in Greece 
made homosexuality inevitable, but believes it originated in the 
“Dark Ages,” and is not found, as many have believed (e.g., Licht, 
Sexual Life in Ancient Greece, 442 f.) in Homer and Hesiod, though 
it was known in Egyptian literature as early as ca. 2000 B.c. and 
was “probably” present in Minoan Crete. In fact there is no cer- 
tain reference to it in Greek poetry before the sixth century B.c. 
He finds the relationship sensual in character and more prevalent 
in Dorian than Ionian cities, the majority of Athenians in the 
classical period regarding it as degrading. He points out that most 
of the sexual scandal about historical personages so familiar to 
scholars is drawn from parts of two books of the ‘‘muck-raking”’ 
rhetorician, Athenaeus, of the third century, whose evidence, 
therefore, should be used only with the greatest caution. 

The book is remarkably free from typographical errors. The 
reviewer only deprecates the author’s general custom of omitting 
dates of publication of modern books, which are often partly an 
index to their value. However, he acclaims the author’s defection 
from the usual Latin disguises in the spelling of Greek names 
except the most familiar, since that time-honored custom seems 
no longer justifiable. The work is systematic, well-documented, 
and up-to-date, and forms an excellent and reliable introduction 
to a great period of classical Greece. 

WALTER WOODBURN HYDE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 




















Bints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. The aims of this de- 
partment are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the ex- 
perienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional world, and 
to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions 
on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of this depart- 
ment. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, inter- 
est devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for publication 
should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed 
to the editor of this department.] 


Latin Newspapers 

Nuntius Latinus, published by Societas Argonautarum, of St. 
Norbert High School of West de Pere, Wisconsin. Printed in 
Latin with articles dealing with both ancient and current life and 
politics, two cross-word puzzles, and other items. A dialogue be- 
tween two boys brings to life in Cicero’s Rome Clark Gable, Joe 
Brown, Toscanini, the telephone, the airplane, Alka Seltzer, etc. 


The Classical Influence in English (Part ITI)! 
Part III 


THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY 


Loan words might well be called ‘‘milestones of history,” as 
they show us the wandering of inventions and institutions and 
give us some insight into the inner life of nations, thus making 
it almost possible to trace the course of civilization through them. 
Even without the familiar story of Pope Gregory the Great, who, 
impressed by the sight of some Angles displayed for sale in the 
Roman Forum, sent St. Augustine as a missionary to the island of 
Britain in 597, we should know of the conversion of the English to 
Christianity through a study of their language, as this event had 
far-reaching linguistic consequences. 


1 Part 1, “Continental Borrowing,” CLASsIcAL JOURNAL xxxIVv (1939), 310-312; 
Part 11, “The Roman Occupation of Britain,’’ ibid., 370-372. 
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During the five hundred and fifty years from the coming of 
Christianity to the close of the Old English period in 1150, Latin 
words made their way into the language. Some words must have 
come in almost immediately, as they had found their way into 
literature by the time of Alfred. Others of a more learned character 
we find recorded for the first time in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. 

The building of churches and the establishment of monasteries, 
which followed the introduction of Christianity, brought Latin, 
the language of the service and of ecclesiastical learning, to Eng- 
land. The first wave of religious feeling resulted in the rapid 
importation of Latin words into the vocabulary, since the An- 
glo-Saxons found the resources of their language inadequate for 
expressing many of the concepts of the new religion. Most of these 
words, which of course pertain to the new religion or the details of 
its external organization, have survived in only slightly altered 
form in present-day English. The list includes (in their modern 
forms): abbot, alms, altar, choir, anthem, hymn, psalm, epistle, 
disciple, relic, and temple. 

Words like “minster” from L. monasterium, “devil” from L. 
diabolus, and “‘angel’”’ from L. angelus, placed by linguistic scholars 
in the pre-Christian period, show that the English were not wholly 
unacquainted with Christianity before they were converted. How- 
ever, it seems that the great bulk of specifically Christian terms 
did not enter the language until after the conversion. 

Surprising as it may seem, a large number of Latin words per- 
taining to secular matters were borrowed during this period and 
owe their adoption to the influence of the church. The early mis- 
sionaries, coming largely from Rome, brought along with service 
and creed Roman education and culture. Schools and books made 
familiar to the Teutonic English things hitherto foreign to their 
experience. Even their domestic life was revolutionized by the new 
contacts. This broadened horizon was soon reflected in the lan- 
guage. Some idea of the extent and variety of the borrowing from 
Latin in the early days of Christianity in England may be gained 


? Albert C. Baugh, History of the English Language: New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Co. (1935), 103. 
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from the following words adopted at that time: cap, sock, silk, 
purple, chest; beet, lentil, millet, pear, radish, oyster, lobster; pine, 
aloes, balsam, fennel, hyssop, rue, myrrh; school, master, verse, 
meter, gloss, notary; legion, consul, and cohort.® 

Most of these loan words were short words that could be easily 
inflected and treated like native words. Some of the longer words, 
we are told, never became popular until shortened. 

As a result of the Christianizing of Britain some 450 Latin words 
appeared in English writing before the close of the Old English 
period, but about 100 of these retained so much of their foreign 
character that they can scarcely be considered part of the English 
vocabulary.‘ Although some of the words borrowed at this time 
did not make their way into general use until later, a large number 
of them were fully accepted and fully embodied in the language, 
being soon made into other parts of speech and formed into com- 
pounds with native words, a sure sign of assimilation. 

Thus, we may infer that the Latin influence of this period was 
extensive and thorough. We may note, too, the beginning of the 
English habit of freely incorporating foreign elements into its 
vocabulary. 

JEANETTE FAGER 
LINCOLN HicGH SCHOOL 
CANTON, OHIO 


Caesar’s Secret Codes 

High-school pupils are always fascinated by secret codes for 
sending messages. Louis E. Lord, of Oberlin College, suggests that 
it may be a surprise to many of them to know that such codes and 
ciphers are not at all a modern device. Caesar in his Gallic Wars' 
states that the Druids always used the Greek alphabet for their 
notations in order to baffle the common people. And Suetonius 
records that Caesar himself regularly employed a cipher for send- 
ing confidential messages to his friends. This he did by using in- 
stead of each wanted letter the fourth letter thereafter in the alpha- 
bet, i.e., D for A, E for B, etc.” 


* Baugh, op. cit., 103. ‘ Cf. Baugh, op. cit., 109. 
1 vq, 14. 2 Divus Tulius 56, 7. 
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Mr. Lord contributes the following, the message which Caesar 
sent by spear into Cicero’s beleaguered camp to whose relief he 
was hastening. This message Caesar himself says he wrote in 
Greek letters so that if intercepted by the Gauls they could not 
read it.* It is given below first in Latin, then as it appeared in the 
Greek characters, and finally as it would have been if he had 
written it in his cipher. It must be remembered that the Latin 
alphabet then contained only twenty-one symbols. It lacked J, 
u (v was used for both v and v), w, y and z (these last two came 
in from Greek only about 50 B.c. and were used only in foreign 
words): 

Ego cum legionibus profectus celeriter adero. Pristinam virtutem 
retinete. 

eyo kup AeytwBus mpoyvextus KedXeptTEep adepw mpisTwap VipTUTEL 
peTunre 

hkr fbp ohkmrqmebx svrihfabx fhohvmahv dghvr svmxamqdp 
bmvabahp vhamghah. 


Classical Education and Democracy 

In a recent article, “The St. John’s Program,” in his column 
Today and Tomorrow, Walter Lippmann tells a parable of a fine old 
pipe organ neglected for many years. When at last its owner 
wanted to play it, he found that because of lack of use there were 
things wrong inside. And then he found that the needed parts 
were no longer made, nor was there any expert who knew how to 
make them, and “so the organ could never be played again.” 


This sad tale will serve, I think, as a parable of the history of the free 
peoples during the past three or four generations. For they have inherited 
great and noble institutions from their forefathers who made them. But be- 
cause they have not inherited the knowledge which enabled their forefathers 
to make these institutions, they do not really know how to preserve them, 
repair them, and improve them. 

Surely, it is an extraordinary fact that during the last sixty or seventy years 
the European peoples and their descendants in this hemisphere had arrived 
at last at that full recognition of their personal dignity which is called freedom 
—at equality before the law, at government under the law, at the right to be 
represented in the making of the law and to be consulted in the administration 


5 Bellum Gallicum v, 48. 
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of government—and then, though the emancipation of mankind had hardly 
been consummated, the grandchildren of the emancipators became persuaded 
that the pursuit of happiness was incompatible with the enjoyment of free- 
dom. 

That is the riddle of our epoch, and none of the answers that have been cur- 
rent in my time has ever seemed to me to furnish the answer. Thus, when 
I was very young I was taught to believe that free institutions would work 
when every one had been to college and could read all the news as soon as it 
happened. And then I was taught that because applied science had revolu- 
tionized the arts of producing goods, the hopes of free men would be realized 
when every one had learned about the experimental procedures of scientists 
and engineers. But I was unconvinced on both counts because, though I had 
myself been to college and though I had a speaking acquaintance with the 
methods of applied science, it was only too painfully obvious to me that I 
did not really understand the troubled times in which we live. 

And then by chance I came across a book on what the author, who is Dr. 
James J. Walsh, called a neglected chapter in the history of American educa- 
tion. Its main title is “Education of the Founding Fathers of the Republic,” 
and it describes in some detail the kind of intellectual training to which were 
subjected the men who made the American Revolution and constructed the 
Constitution, and wrote the Bill of Rights. And to my immense surprise I 
learned for the first time that these men who organized our liberties had fol- 
lowed essentially a course of studies which comes down through the Middle 
Ages from the schools of ancient Greece. 

They had studied and had been drilled in the liberal arts, arts which were 
called liberal because they were what the liber homo, that is to say the free 
man, must know if he is to be in fact free. This course of study was the edu- 
cation of the men who made the institutions, the literature, the science, the 
philosophy, and the theology of the western world. For nearly twenty-five 
hundred years, in fact until the second half of the nineteenth century, to 
have been educated was to have acquired the liberal arts. It meant rigorous 
training in the grammar of language and in the logic of mathematical reason- 
ing, on the way to a study of the great classics from the Bible and Homer to 
Euclid and Newton. 

I do not know how many others have come to understand this. But I do 
know that here and there, in this country and abroad, there are men who see 
that the onset of barbarism must be met not only by programs of rearmament, 
but by another revival of learning. It is the fact, moreover, that after tenta- 
tive beginnings in several of the American universities, Columbia, Virginia, 
and Chicago, a revival is actually begun—is not merely desired, talked about 
and projected, but is in operation with teachers and students and a carefully 
planned course of study. 

The scene of this enterprise is the third oldest center of higher learning in 
the United States, St. John’s College at Annapolis in Maryland. . . . This is 
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the second academic year inwhich the so-called new program has been taught 
at St. John’s and there are now thirteen sophomores and forty-five freshmen. 
They have some fine buildings which survive from Colonial days, no football 
stadium, a fair library, no modern laboratory, but an old building where, 
with the assistance of a first-rate carpenter, they repeat the classical and cru- 
cial experiments of science, an uncomfortably large debt left over from their 
progressive predecessors, and a profound conviction that they are on the right 
track at last and headed in the right direction. 

And I venture to believe that this is true, and that in the future men will 
point to St. John’s College and say that there was the seedbed of the American 


Renaissance.! 


1 Reprinted by permission of the New York Herald Tribune. 

















Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for terri 
tory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Dwight N. 
Robinson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, for the Middle States east of 
the Mississippi River; G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., for the Southeastern States; Russel M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La., for the Lower Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Alfred P. Dorjahn, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia., for the Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be 
sent to Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


Classical Society of the American Academy in Rome 

At the meeting of the American Philological Association and the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America in Providence, R. I., December 28-30, 1938, 
interested friends, former professors, and former students of the School of 
Classical Studies of the American Academy in Rome gathered for the purpose 
of considering an organization of all persons who have been associated with 
the Classical School. At this meeting, over which Professor B. L. Ullman pre- 
sided, it was voted that such an organization should be established along lines 
suggested by a committee of former members of the Classical School under 
the chairmanship of Professor Ethel H. Brewster, of Swarthmore. The asso- 
ciation is to be called “The Classical Society of the American Academy in 
Rome,”’ and membership is to include former Professors in Charge, Annual 
Professors and Staff, Fellows, Students of the Winter Session, Students of the 
Summer Session, Visiting Scholars and Visiting Students who have spent an 
appreciable time at the Academy. 

The purpose of the Society is to further the welfare of the School of Classi- 
cal Studies. Specifically, it is to raise and contribute money annually for the 
support and improvement of the School; to make the facilities of the Academy 
more generally known among all who might benefit from them; to stimulate 
competition for the Classical Fellowships; to assist in placing returning mem- 
bers of the School in suitable positions. The officers for the current year are: 
president, Professor Elizabeth H. Haight, of Vassar College; vice-president, 
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Profesor John G. Winter, of the University of Michigan; secretary, Professor 
Elizabeth C. Evans, of Wheaton College; treasurer, Dr. John F. Gummere, 
of the William Penn Charter School. Dues will be one dollar a year. Friends 
of the Classical School are urged to send their names and dues to Professor 
Elizabeth C. Evans, Secretary, Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts. 

During recent years a special fund, created for the use of the Director of 
the Classical School, has been contributed annually by friends of the School 
through the efforts of Professor Haight and Dean James C. Egbert. It has 
proved a most useful means of promoting the scholarly activities of the stu- 
dents in Rome and has been drawn on by the Director for projects essential 
to the work of the students for which no provision has been made in the regu- 
lar budget because of the limitation of available funds in the last few years of 
depression. The acute need of such a Director’s fund is clear from the use to 
which it has been put, such as the defraying of part of the extensive traveling 
expenses incurred by students in carrying on their research, the honoraria 
for special lecturers at the School, photostats of manuscripts, and photographs 
needed in the preparation of articles for publication, contributions toward 
excavations carried out under the direction of the Italian authorities from 
which students have benefited. Any friend of the Classical School who may 
care to aid the fund this year is asked to send contributions to Mr. Roscoe 
Guernsey, Executive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

ELIZABETH C, EvANS, SECRETARY 


The Classical Association of the Pacific States 


The Classical Association of the Pacific States met on December 29 in 
Portland, Oregon, under the presidency of F. M. Combellack, of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. The following papers were read: ““The Back of the Tapestry,” 
by Fred L. Farley, College of the Pacific; ‘“Over-Corrections in the Histories 
of Isidore of Seville,” by Edna M. Landros, University of Oregon; “‘Psychol- 
ogy in Ancient Fiction,” by Robert Vosper, University of Oregon; and “The 
Place of the Classics in the Modern World,” by P. S. Costas, Whitman 
College. This was foliowed by a symposium, “Place of Latin in the Modern 
Curriculum.” About thirty persons attended the luncheon and afternoon 
meeting. The next meeting will be held in Los Angeles in December, 1939, 
under the presidency of James W. Kyle, of Redlands University. 


New England Classical Association 


The New England Classical Association is to hold its next annual meeting 
at Connecticut College, New London, Connecticut, on March 31 and April 
1, 1939. If any member of the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, or 
of the Middle West and South, or of the Pacific States, or of the American 
Classical League, expects to be in New England at that time and can attend, 
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he will be gladly welcomed. A postal card sent to Vice-President Irene Nye, 
at Connecticut College, will bring details of arrangements, expense, etc. 
Space is being engaged by the leading companies that deal in classical books, 
maps, records, or realia, for the exhibition of their wares. All classical teachers, 
and seniors in college who plan to become teachers of classical subjects as 
well as friends of the classics in general, are invited. 


San Francisco Meeting of the American Classical League 


In co-operation with the N.E.A., the American Classical League will hold 
its Twenty-first Annual Meeting in San Francisco on July 3-5. The first ses- 
sion will be on Monday afternoon, July 3, in conjunction with the Department 
of Secondary Education. The general topic is ‘Correlation and Integration 
of High School Subjects.” Among the speakers already secured for this first 
session are: Mignonette Spilman, of the University of Utah, “Prerequisites 
for the Intelligent Use of English Dictionaries”; Dorothy Park Latta, Direc- 
tor of the American Classical League Service Bureau, ‘“The Department, a 
Source of Light”; Carol S. Wickert, University High School, Oakland, ‘The 
Social Studies Content of Caesar’s Gallic War.” 

The second session will be held on Wednesday, July 5, at 2 p.m., at the Hotel 
Stewart. Among the speakers will be: Gertrude Atherton, “Writing Novels 
with Classical Heroines”; James McGiffert, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
“The Debt of a Mathematician to the Classics”; Caroline S. Woodruff, Past 
President of the N.E.A., Principal, State Normal School, Castleton, Vermont, 
“Classical Training Valuable for the Teaching of any Subject.” 

A subscription dinner will be held in the Crystal Ball Room of the West- 
ern Women’s Club at 6 o’clock, Wednesday, July 5, at which there will 
be short speeches by prominent guests and music by local artists. An ef- 
ficient local committee, with Claire Thursby as chairman, is in charge of 
general arrangements. 

The Hotel Stewart will be headquarters for the American Classical League. 
Members asking for accommodations, if they mention the League, will re- 
ceive special attention from the manager. 


Latin and the Harvard Law School 


It has occurred to me that an investigation made two years ago might be of 
interest to teachers of Latin. The purpose of the investigation was to discover, 
if possible, what effect, if any, the study of Latin has upon results obtained in 
the Harvard Law School. 

In the year 1935-36 there were forty-seven Dartmouth graduates regularly 
classified as first-year, second-year, or third-year students in the Harvard 
Law School. Ten of these were third-year students, thirteen were second-year 
students, and twenty-four were first-year students. The marks of these forty- 
seven students for the year 1935-36 were distributed as follows:—There 
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were two A’s, nine B’s, fifteen c’s, and twenty-one p’s. In the third-year class 
there were no A’s, two B’s, four c’s, and four p’s. In the second-year class there 
were no A’s. two B’s, six C’s, and five p’s. In the first-year class there were two 
A’s, five B’s, five C’s, and twelve p’s. Six of these were not permitted to return 
to the School. It will be observed that, while there were two 4’s, in the first- 
year class, just half of the students in that class had a mark of p. The propor- 
tion of low marks is naturally higher in the first-year class than in the others 
for the reason that the unsuccessful students are dropped at the end of the 
year. 

In the year 1935-36 among the cases under consideration there were only 
two A’s, both in the first-year class. One of these students had four years of 
Latin before entering college; the other offered four years of Latin and three 
of Greek for admission to college and took both Latin and Greek throughout 
his college course. 

Of the nine students who had a rank of B in 1935-36, all but two pre- 
sented four years of Latin for admission to college. Of these two, one offered 
two units of Greek and three of Latin, the other only two units of Latin. The 
last is the only one in this group who had not had at least four years of an 
ancient language. Moreover, in this group of nine students with a rank of 
B, one had one year of Latin in college, and another made Latin his major 
subject. 

Coming now to the lower grades, we find a situation less definite but still 
suggestive, so far as the study of Latin is concerned. As we do go down the scale 
of marks, we find a constantly smaller amount of Latin. Of the fifteen stu- 
dents who obtained a mark of c, only seven offered four units of Latin 
for admission to college, four offered three units, and four offered two 
units. One took Latin in college for two years and seven for one year. 
Three of these seven had offered less than four units for admission. 

We come now to the twenty-one students who obtained a rank of p. Of 
these only seven presented four units of Latin for admission to college, and 
another offered three units of Greek and two of Latin. Others offered two or 
three units of Latin for admission. Only six in this group of twenty-one took 
Latin in college, and in two of these cases the course was of elementary grade. 
The student who made the lowest record in the Law School had no Greek 
or Latin either in school or college. 

The number of cases examined in this investigation is not large enough to 
be thoroughly convincing. Moreover, there is the common argument that 
it is the best students who take Latin and that success in other subjects is 
due not to the study of Latin, but to native ability. With these reservations, 
the preparation and record of these forty-seven students in the Harvard Law 
School appear to justify the following conclusion: First, that it is very rare 
for a student who has not had at least four years of Latin to obtain a mark 
of A or B in the Law School. Secondly, that the more Latin he has had in 
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school or college, the higher his marks in the Law School are likely to be. 
And, finally, that the four consecutive years of Latin in the preparatory school 
are of great disciplinary value, whether or not the student takes Latin in 
college; of greater value, apparently, than two or even three years in school, 
followed after a lapse of time by an additional year or two in college. 


Harry E. Burton 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Obituary—George Millet Chase 

George Millet Chase, Professor of Greek at Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, 
died in November, 1938. He was a member of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Classical Association of New England, president of the Gamma 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa and of the College Club, founder and patron of 
the Phil-Hellenic Club, sponsor of intercollegiate debating, ardent and intel- 
ligent lover of nature, and promoter of friendly relations and understanding 
between New England Greeks and their Pilgrim neighbors. As a supply pastor 
he was a substantial builder of church and community life in Maine. He will 
be sorely missed as a scholar, teacher, friend, and sincere humanist. 


A Correction 

In the article, “The Significance of the Essentialist Movement in Educa- 
tional Theory,” in the March issue of The Classical Journal, a reference is 
made to the relatively small proportion of Americans numbered among the 
Nobel-prize winners. This reference includes an error which I found too late 
to correct in the proof. The paragraph on page 332 setting forth the data 
regarding the Nobel prizes should read as follows: 

Still another possible index of the efficiency of American education is the 
proportion in which our countrymen have found such world recognition as is 
represented by Nobel-prize awards—and particularly the awards in physics, 
chemistry, and physiology and medicine. In these fields, out of a total of 123 
names, twelve Americans are listed (if we exclude two classed as Americans 
who were born and educated in Europe). This is a distinguished list, but in 
proportion either to our total population or to the numbers enrolled in our 
graduate schools our status in relation to other countries is far below what 
it should be. Germany is represented by thirty-three names, England by 
twenty, and France by fifteen (including, however, five awards to the two 
Curies). If we add the three American prize-winners in literature—Sinclair 
Lewis, Eugene O’Neil, and Pearl Buck—the American list is extended in 
distinction, but our relative status is not perceptibly improved. Only in con- 
nection with the peace awards—to Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson 
Charles G. Dawes, Nicholas Murray Butler, Jane Addams, and Frank B. 
Kellogg—do we have a representation (six out of a total of forty) at all 
commensurate with our population. 

WitiiAM C, BAGLEY 
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